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A Chicago sea-food restaurant ad- 
yertises, “If it swims, we have it.” 
The copy might have added, “And if 
it swims fast enough, we haven’t it.” 


* * * 


Lester Fountain, of National 
Trade Journals, Inc., won the golf 
tournament of the Associated Busi- 
ness Papers and then proceeded to 
win that of the Technical Publicity 
Association. Here is one fountain 
which will be supplied with plenty 
of cups. 


* * * 


Max Schmeling, it is explained, 
used to work for an advertising 
agency in Hamburg. Wonder if he 
operated as a Hamburger sandwich- 
man. 


* * * 


After the Fisher-body girl made 
McClelland Barclay famous, in the 
advertising pages of The Saturday 
Evening Post, she appeared on the 
front cover of the same publication. 
Editors are constantly learning from 
advertisers. 


* * * 


A device has been invented which 
will eliminate most of the errors in 
linotype composition. Thus will be 
retired one of the best-known char- 
acters in the newspaper business, 
Col. Etaoin Shrdlu. 


London attributes much of the 
trouble of this modern world to “the 
Motor Age.” This, it should be ex- 
plained, is not the Motor Age which 
was formerly published in Chicago. 


* * &* 


A young man is to be tried in 
Chicago for reckless driving, having 
tun into a group of school-children 
“while snatching glances at his 
newspaper.” After this perfect dis- 
play of reader interest, the expenses 
of his trial will no doubt be paid by 
the grateful publisher. 


* * * 


“Vocal selections” trail in the 
radio preference tabulation of the 
Robert A. Johnston Company. And 
that’s in spite of all the ballyhoo for 
the “crooning” of Rudy Vallee, the 
first man to win fame and fortune 
by falsetto singing. 


* * * 


Westinghouse offered a “salute to 
Chicago” June 10 as part of a new 
series of radio broadcasts. And it 
wasn’t a machine-gun salute, either. 


* * * 


Furniture Record reported gains 
in sales of dining-room, bedroom and 
living-room furniture in 1929, but 
decreases in carpets and rugs and 
Miscellaneous. The manufacturers 
are rapidly coming to the conclusion 
that their lines of miscellaneous 
Should be discontinued. 


* * * 


One of the oldest magazines in 
the country has been merged with 
another after having been published 
independently since 1870. For the 
entury the first sixty years were 

hardest. 


* * * 


Mennen’s is offering $3,300 in 
Prizes for the best name for its 
Rew baby oil. Since “Omega Oil” is 

ady pre-empted, why not call 

product for the tads and tod- 
dlers Alpha Oil? 


Copy Cus. 


FOREIGN GOODS 
SEIZED UNDER 
SHERMAN ACT 


Charge Agreement to Maintain 
Prices 


Washington, June 12.—At the re- 
quest of the Department of Justice, 
customs agents in New York City 
on June 9 seized approximately 
5,000 cases of Norwegian sardines 
under an affidavit charging various 
foreign packers with violations of 
the Sherman Anti-trust Act and the 
Wilson Tariff Act, it was announced 
by the Department. 


The Department’s statement 
pointed out that the action was 
taken following an_ investigation 
into an alleged monopoly agreement 
among the Norwegian sardine pack- 
ers. By this agreement it is claimed 
that pledges were exacted from per- 
sons doing business in the United 
States to abide by the agreement, 
to sell only at fixed prices and to re- 
port violators of the combine’s rules 
so that they might be boycotted. 

It was explained by the Depart- 
ment that this form of proceeding, 
under the Wilson Tariff Act’s anti- 
trust provisions, is the third in the 
history of the anti-trust laws. It is, 
however, the first time it has been 
used with a view to curbing a for- 
eign monopoly. 


The sardines were taken from a 
warehouse where they had been 
stored by Chr. Bjelland & Company, 
Inc., named as one of the parties to 
an alleged illegal conspiracy in re- 
straint of trade. A United States 
commissioner in New York issued a 
search warrant upon the affidavit of 
a special assistant to the Attorney 
General acting under direction of the 
anti-trust division of the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 


Long Investigation 

The Department of Justice has 
been investigating this complaint of 
violation of the Sherman Act and 
Wilson Tariff Act for more than 
five months, according to the affi- 
davit. The investigation disclosed 
that about January, 1929, all of the 
packers of Norwegian sardines en- 
tered into a contract to fix prices 
and regulate the sardine business in 
other ways. 

To make this agreement effective, 
it is alleged, they exacted pledges 
from persons doing business in the 
United States to abide by the terms 
of the agreement to sell only at fixed 
prices and to report violators of the 


combine’s rules so that they might. 
be boycotted. It is further alleged, 


that the agreement has actually 
been made effective and that all 
competition in imported Norwegian 
sardines has been eliminated. 

This form of proceeding by seiz- 
ure is the third in the history of the 
anti-trust laws. The first was in the 
tobacco case in 1907, the second in 
the quinine case in 1928. This is 
the first time that this step has been 
employed in an attempt to curb a 
foreign monopoly. 

It was explained at the Depart- 
ment of Justice that proceeding by 
seizure of goods under the Wilson 
Tariff Act has been followed because 
the principal parties, in cases of 
violation of the anti-trust laws by 
foreign monopolies, are beyond the 
jurisdiction of a court and cannot 
be reached by a subpoena. It is 
expected that a libel will be filed 
shortly to forfeit the goods seized. 


by Petty 


always appealed to the layman as 


commanding figure in the world of 
art when most of the present gen- 
eration of artists were in short 
pants, came here from New York 
last week to address the Professional 
Artists’ Association, a new division 
of the Advertising Club of St. Louis. 


His position in the world of art 
was attested by an outpouring the 
size of which the local advertising 
organization had not seen before. 


Mr. Flagg’s subject was “Adver- 
tising and the Artists,” and he dealt 
none too gently with advertisers. He 
softened his caustic comments, how- 
ever, with a touch of humor and re- 
sponded immediately when his audi- 


Art’s Wings Pinioned 


Prejudice, 


Says Famous Flagg 


St. Louis, June 10—James Mont- | ence demanded that he give a demon- 
gomery Flagg, whose drawings have | stration of how he works. 


Mr. Flagg sketched Miss Jean 


well as the expert, and who was a| Ford, the Veiled Prophet Queen of 


James Montgomery Flagg 


St. Louis, while artists and advertis- 
ing men alike watched with intense 
interest and admiration. 

George Leonard Shultz, president 
of the Professional Artists’ Associa- 
tion, introduced Mr. Flagg to the 
audience. | 

How Editor Does It 

“In illustration—another form of 
advertising consisting of selling the 
characters of a story to the reader— 
the artist is chosen; the story in 
manuscript is sent him. The artist 
does the pictures and delivers them. 
A check is sent, and that’s all there 
is to it,” said Mr. Flagg. 

“There is no back chat—no con- 

(Continued on Page 10) 


F.R. Gamble Injured in London Smash-up 


London, June 13—(By cable)—Frederic R. Gamble, executive secretary 
of the American Association of Advertising Agencies, who is here to re- 
ceive an honorary degree from Oxford University, sustained a broken leg 


and other injuries in a taxicab accident. He is teas out of danger at 


Bermer’s Hotel. 


the Federal Office of Ed 


intelligence of your a. Close 
five or six Ban il od 


Advice to Radio Advertisers 


Washington, June 13—In stressing the need of better radio announcing, 
ucation quotes an authority as follows: 

“Present — talk on the level of 13-year olds. Do not overrate the 
with three or four short sentences of 


Shumway Agency Is Fifty Years Old 


Boston, June 13—The Franklin P. Shumway Co., local-agency, will cele- 
brate its 50th anniversary this month. The founder = = = , Semen at 
73, and observes regular office hours. 


CENSUS FIGURES 
RELEASED FOR 
100,000 GROUP 


only Four Cities Had Loss in 


Ten Years 


Washington, D. C., June 13—(By 
wire)—Though returns are not yet 
complete for some of the major cities 
of the United States, most of the 
cities of 100,000 to 1,000,000 have 
completed the count in the 1930 
census. 


Population is the primary index 
utilized by the majority of general 
advertisers in shaping their plans. 
While these figures are qualified to 
some extent by other important fac- 
tors, yet the number of persons in a 
city remains the broad basis on 
which merchandising plans are built. 

Here are the complete returns 
from a number of cities, as reported 
by the Bureau of the Census, the 
percentage indicating the increase 
over 1920, the last census year: 


Percent 
Gain 

Cleveland, Ohio ........... 901,482 13.1 
Baltimore, Md. ........... 789,921 7.6 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ............ 644,795 8.75 
San Francisco, Calif.625,974 23.5 
SS 572,913 13.0 
Milwaukee, Wis. ......568,962 24.4 
Washington, D. C.....485,716 11.0 
Minneapolis, Minn......462,611 21.5 
Cincinnati, Ohio ........... 447,650 11.5 
Newark, N. J... 439,506 6.0 
Indianapolis, Ind. ....362,527 15.3 
Seattle, Wash. ............... 362,426 14.3 
Atlanta, Ga. 

(Greater)  ccccccccccc. 347,991 173.4 
Rochester, N. Y............. 325,019 9.9 
Jersey City, N. J.......... 316,914 6.4 
Portland, Oreg. ........... 299,122 5.3 
Houston, Texas ........... 290,811 110.3 
Oakland, Calif. ............ 284,213 31.4 
pr 260,397 63.8 
Birmingham, Ala. .....257,657 44.1 
Akron, Ohio ....................256,353 22.9 
San Antonio, Tex.....254,562 57.7 
Memphis, Tenn. ..........252,049 55.2 
Providence, R. I............250,288 5.3 
Syracuse, N. Y...........207,007 25.5 
Dayton, Ohio ........... 199,683 24.9 
Worcester, Mass. ........196,395 9.2 
Okla. City, Okla........182,845 100.3 
Grand Rapids, Mich.168,234 22.3 
Youngstown, Ohio .....167,224 26.1 
Fort Worth, Texas....160,892 651.2 
New Haven, Conn.......162,650 0.7 
Hartford, Conn. ..........161,372 16.8 
Springfield, Mass. 149,639 15.5 
San Diego, Calif.......... 147,897 88.4 
Bridgeport, Conn. .....147,206 2.5 
Nashville, Tenn. ......147,045 24.2 
Scranton, Pa. ........... 143,428 4.1 
Long Beach, Calif.....141,390 154.3 
Tulsa, Okla. .................. 140,531 94.9 
Salt Lake City, 

0 ee 140,058 18.6 
Paterson, N. J...............188,267 1.7 
Yonkers, N. Y.........185,123 34.8 
Jacksonville, Fla. ..129,682 41.6 
Norfolk, Va. ....... ———127, 808 10.3 
Trenton, N. J.22:....... 122,610 2.8 
Chattanooga, em 119,539 106.4 
Camden, N. Jo.cccccccooss.-- 117,172 0.07 
Spokane, Wash. .........115,514 10.6 
Fort Wayne, Ind........ 115,121 33.1 
San Juan, P. R..........114,585 60.3 
Fall River, Mass......... 114,348 *5.3 
New Bedford, Mass...112,804 *6.9 
Reading, Pa................110,289 13 
Miami, Fla. .................. 110,025 272.1 
Tacoma, Wash. ........... 106,372 9.7 
Peoria, Ill. ...................105,155 38.1 
Wilmington, Del. — 104,941 *4.7 
Knoxville, Tenn. .....104,898 25.8 
| South Bend, Ind............ 103,694 
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2 ADVERTISING AGE June 14, 1939 
a A 103,633 9.0 
Lynn, Mass. ....................102,293 3.1 MIAMI HOST 10 MASTERPIECES IN SOAP 
El Paso, Texas.............. 101,975 31.5 . ee . 
Tampa, Fla. ........100,910 95.5 
100,050 *11.3 


Lowell, Mass. .............. 


(Star) Decrease. 


Detroit Still 
Fourth City 


Detroit, June 12.— This city is 
properly jubilant over its census 
showing, which insures its main- 
tenance of fourth place among 
American cities. 

A preliminary count gives Detroit 
a population of 1,564,397, as against 
a final figure of 1,231,730 for Los 
Angeles, its nearest rival. Additions 
to the Detroit figure through the 
totals for Hamtramck and Highland 
Park are expected to make the total 
somewhere in the neighborhood of 
1,700,000. Its 1920 figure was 993,- 
678, with 465,766 in 1910. 

Los Angeles has made a remark- 
able gain during the past decade, its 
increase being 655,198 or 113.57 per 
cent. 


Chicago Sets Record 
for Population Gain 

Chicago has made the largest in- 
crease in population in the last ten 
years ever registered by any city in 
the same time, according to prelim- 
inary reports received by the Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce. 

These place the city’s population 
at 3,373,753, a gain of 672,048, or 
24.8 per cent over 1920. 


Silex Has Agency 


“The Silex Co., Hartford, Conn., 
manufacturer of coffee cooking 
equipment, has placed its advertis- 
ing with the Manternach Co., of that 
city. 


Kudner Is Back 


Arthur H. Kudner, president of 
Erwin, Wasey & Co., New York, has 
returned from a six weeks’ visit to 
the agency’s foreign branches. 


FOURTH DISTRICT 
IN LIVELY MEET 


Smith Succeeds Lehman as 
Governor 


Miami, Fla., June 11.—Henry J. 
Smith, Miami, was elected to suc- 
ceed Karl Lehman, Orlando, as 
Governor of the Fourth District, Ad- 
vertising Federation of America, 
and Orlando was selected as the 
next convention city at the closing 
session of the fourth district con- 
vention here June 9 and 10. 

Mr. Smith is the owner of the 
Alcazar Hotel. 

Other officers elected were Harry 
E. Burns, Burns Advertising 
Agency, Jacksonville, district vice- 
president; Joseph Laube, Orlando, 
secretary; T. M. Griffith, St. Peters- 
burg, treasurer; and Arthur Ivor 
Sibbring, Tampa, director. 

The trend of present-day adver- 
tising, especially in regard to the 
use of the sex appeal in illustration 
and copy, was discussed by Mr. Sib- 
bring, who is president of the Tampa 
Advertising club, and a former Lon- 
don advertising man. 

Mr. Sibbring decried the “drag- 
ging in of sex” at times when it has 
no direct relation to the product. He 
said that there is a real place for 
appeals based upon the wholesome 
and normal desires of sex. Speci- 
mens of advertising bearing unde- 
sirable types of appeals illustrated 
Mr. Sibbring’s talk. 

Since modern advertising came 
into existence 30 or 40 years ago, he 
said, the profession has received at 
least three distinct setbacks. These 
he termed the “Barnum period,” 
when the great circus ballyhooer set 
into use a type of advertising that 
was highly exaggerated; the patent 


attention. 


Forum 


the very “essence of Japan 


COLOR 


... the moon over Fujiyama, pink of cherry 
blossoms, and the vivid green of rice fields in the sun. 


The JAPAN TOURIST BUREAU finds unlim- 
ited interpretative value in the color pages of THE 
BIG 4 Magazines. To advertisers offering a quality 
service or product color is an invaluable ally in 
securing sales response, for color illustrates both 
graphically and artistically, and color commands 


The attention of a half million men and women of 
substantial buying power is a market opening worth 
paying for. Indiscriminate buying of color is costly. 
In purchasing THE BIG 4 group audience every 
advertising dollar is made to count. Your product 
is placed before a buying market of people whose 
reading preference proves them to be above the 
average in taste, influence, and means. 


TheBiAGroup 
in the Quality Field 


Golden Book 


55 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


medicine period of our grandfathers 
and fathers; and the period of hec- 
tic fever. 

Now, Mr. Sibbring added, adver- 
tising appeals to the instinct. This, 
he believes, is due to the increasing 
feminine influence in present day 
life. Fear advertising, of the form 
used by Lucky Strike cigarets, Lis- 
terine and other manufacturers was 
also discussed by Mr. Sibbring. 

Community Advertising 

“Advertising Your City” was dis- 
cussed by Harry E. Burns, presi- 
dent of the Jacksonville Advertising 
club and head of the Burns Adver- 
tising agency. Mr. Burns said 
$5,000,000 is being spent for com- 
munity advertising. 

“Getting down to brass tacks,” 
said Mr. Burns, “the advertising of 
a city which has heretofore received 
support has been the kind of booster 
advertising which failed to achieve 
its object. There is only one thing 
that can justify the launching of a 
community campaign—the posses- 
sion of advantages that will justify 
that campaign. The ffirst step, 
therefore, is to prepare an extensive 
analysis of the community’s advan- 
tages to be advertised. 

Rafael Martinez Ybor, chief of 
the division of information and 
press of the Cuban government and 
president of the International Press 
Club of Havana, addressed the dele- 
gates on the first day of the two- 
day convention. 

Senor Ybor told how the govern- 
ment of Cuba co-operates not only 
with the national press of Cuba, but 
also with representatives of foreign 
newspapers and press associations. 
He praised the hotel men, year- 
round residents of Florida, news- 
papers and advertising men of the 
state for the manner in which they 
have co-operated with each other to 
“effect continual progress, despite 
seemingly insurmountable obstacles.” 

Hodges Was There 

Gilbert T. Hodges, new president 
of the Advertising Federation of 
America, brought a message of en- 
couragement and good-will from the 
national organization. He was the 
chief speaker at a luncheon given by 
the Miami Daily News. 

Delegates were welcomed to Miami 
by Mayor C. H. Reeder and on be- 
half of the Miami Advertising club 
by R. J. Arkley, president. 

Church advertising was featured 
in a display at the White Temple, 
Methodist Episcopal church. Dr. I. 
Frank Roach, pastor of the White 
Temple, delivered a sermon on 
“Truth in Advertising” at the Sun- 
day evening service. 

Services rendered to manufac- 


Review of Reviews 


World's Work 


turers and the retail trade by the 
modern advertising agency were dis- 
cussed by Noble T. Praigg, of Jack- 
sonville, head of the Praigg Adver- 
tising agency, in the talk, “The 
Scope of the Advertising Agency.” 
Mr. Praigg pointed to the value of 
market surveys, study of methods 


sculptures will go on tour. 
At left, “Study of a Torso,” 


prize in the junior group. 


Two prize-winners in the Sixth Annual Competition of Small 
Sculptures in White Soap, held in New York, June 3-30. The 
Procter & Gamble Co., of Cincinnati, contributed prizes aggre- 
gating $3,100. At the conclusion of the New York showing, the 


by Marie Beder, of Brooklyn, 


won the $200 prize in the senior group. At right, “Rosena,” by 
Lucia Emily Doud, of Malone, N. Y., age 14, won the $50 first 


This year’s competition attracted 4,911 entries from all parts 
of the world. Procter & Gamble explain that the competition 
was designed to direct attention to “a white soap like Ivory.” 


of manufacture and distribution, 
preparation of copy and art and the 
choice of mediums. 

“Good advertising copy in any me- 
dium will exhaust the possibilities 
of that medium,” said Mr. Praigg, 
“while poor copy, even in a strong 
medium, will leave the public cold.” 

E. V. Dunbar, president of the 
Advertising Club of Atlanta, who is 
associated with a new chain broad- 
casting company operating in the 
south, forecast the future of radio 
broadcasting. Spot broadcasting is 
now becoming a highly favored form. 
Mr. Dunbar defined spot broadcast- 
ing as short talks, short announce- 
ments, and news of sales and con- 
tests. 

A new development in radio is 
the making of special broadcast 
discs, Mr. Dunbar said, each of 
which contains a 15-minute _ pro- 
gram. The new discs are four times 
as thick as a Victrola record and 
practically unbreakable. They are 
of special value to the radio adver- 
tiser, to whom they furnish enter- 
tainment features at lower costs. 

That advertising of the future 
will not only include newspaper, out- 
door, direct mail and other standard 
forms but a larger per cent of radio 
advertising was the opinion ex- 
pressed by Harry E. Burns, of Jack- 
sonville. The real problem, he 
added, is how to get over a sales 
message in a short period of time. 

Round table discussions followed 
in which the speakers included T. 
Carlyle Crump, of St. Petersburg, 
H. J. Smith, of Miami, R. J. Arkley, 
of Miami, Blaine McGrath, of Or- 
lando, and C. S. Bates, advertising 
manager of the Miami Herald. 

A motion picture preview, tour of 
the airports, golf links and other 
points of interest, as well as enter- 
tainment at various night clubs and 
dance patios filled in the hours not 
taken by the convention. 


“Farm Supplies” Changes 


With its July issue, Farm Sup- 
plies, New York, will become Farm 
and Garden Supplies. 


Advertiser Names Tyson 


Finn-Iffand & Co., Scranton, Pa., 
who manufacture and install store 
fixtures and interior woodwork, have 
engaged O. S. Tyson & Co., New 
York, as their agency. 


Larrabee Promoted 


His many years on the editorial 
staff have been rewarded by 


Printers’ Ink, New York, in appoint- 
ing C. B. Larrabee associate editor. 


i te 


Preston Nolan 
Tells How He 
Got That Way 


While Preston Nolan is known as 
a real estate appraiser, he is pri- 
marily an advertising man, he ad- 
mitted to the Chicago Financial Ad- 
vertisers Wednesday at the Palmer 
House. He regards his name merely 
as a trade-mark and his slogan, 
adopted early in life, is this: 

“Do something worth while for the 
other fellow for nothing!” 

This policy, faithfully adhered to, 
has been so successful that several 
hundred of the most prominent men 
in the country “will not only be glad 
to tell you who Nolan is, but who 
the hell he is.” 

Here is some more of Mr. Nolan’s 
philosophy: 

“You can’t please a good carpenter 
by telling him what a good carpenter 
he is. If you know he is an amateur 
warbler, you can win his undying 
regard by telling him what a won- 
derful singer he is. The moral is 
that the way to a man’s heart is not 
through his vocation, but his avoca- 
tion. 

“You can go broke buying adver- 
tising space unless you have created 
a personality to make that space 
worth while. As I told a bunch of 
architects the other day: ‘Who 
cares? What good will it do to tell 
the world you are architects, unless 
you can put something human into 
your message?’ 

“The advertiser and everybody 
else would be far more successful 
and better liked if they were to for- 


get their inhibitions and policies and 4 


just be themselves.” 


R. W. Staud Elected by 
Engineering Advertisers 


R. W. Staud, advertising manager 
of the Benjamin Electric Mfg. C0» 
is the new president of the Engl 
neering Advertisers’ Association, 
Chicago, which held its annual frolic 
and election June 9. 

Other new officers are H. W. 
Stoetzel, Republic Flow Meters 0» 
first vice-president; W. I. Brocksot 
Steel Sales Corp., second vice-presl 
dent; C. A. Bloom, Appleton Elec 
tric Co., secretary; Louis McLouth, 
Sauerman Bros., treasurer. : 

New directors are Milo E. Smith, 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Works; 
Julius Holl, Link-Belt Co.; R. 
Macallester, Robert W. Hunt © 
and A. A. Gray, A. A. Gray & 


associate. 
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OLOR STRIKES 
DEEP IN MINDS 
OF MOST PEOPLE 


Famous Art Directors Tell of 
Its Uses 


New York, June 12.—Why all the 
color? What is the limit, if any? 
What have results been? What will 
the future see? 

AVERTISING AGE set out to get the 
answers to some or all of these ques- 
tions from the art directors of well 
known advertising agencies. It found 
them with specific opinions. 

“There is no one answer to the 
use of non-use of colors,” said René 
Clarke, vice-president and art di- 
rector of Calkins & Holden. “Each 
advertising problem has to be con- 
sidered in relation to the job to be 
done. 

“We have found that it is diffi- 
cult to do a successful job in black- 
and-white for food advertising in 
magazines where color is available. 
The appetizing effects possible with 
color make black-and-white look 
rather drab in competition. It is 
possible, however, to advertise food 
products successfully in newspapers 
where color is not available, because 
the reader does not expect color rep- 
resentation and therefore accepts 
the convention of black-and-white 
without resistance. 


Used Like Music 

“There is no question about the 
emotional appeal of color. It can 
be used like music to achieve a par- 
ticular reaction. It has been our ob- 
servation that many more people can 
remember color combinations than 
forms or word ideas. 

“However, many advertisements, 
because of the nature of their ap- 
peal, are better without the detrac- 
tion of color’s emotional appeal. In 
fact, an advertisement which bases 
its message on some idea which can 
be conveyed only in words, would 
probably be far less successful if 
color had been employed.” 

George Welp, art director for the 
Blackman Company, took a more 
positive stand. 

“From an esthetic standpoint, our 
greatest argument is in the fact that 
life itself is in color,” he said. 

“The world we live in is not a 
monotone world. Therefore, it would 
seem that a reproduction of a prod- 
uct as it is would receive a more 
sympathetic attention from 
reader. 


Childhood Impressions 

“From early childhood we are at- 
tracted by color. If the new philoso- 
phy on the importance of childhood 
impressions is correct, this instinct 
will be very strong in adult life.” 

Charles T. Coiner, art director for 
N. W. Ayer & Son, said that “every- 
thing depends upon the product to 
be advertised.” 

R. F. Field, art director of the 
Campbell-Ewald Company, took the 
Same attitude, pointing out that 
“there is no answer that can 
blanket any set of conditions that 
might be met.” 

Mr. Field named some of the va- 
riable factors which might affect the 
choice as follows: 

_ The mediums in which the adver- 
tising is to appear and the type of 
readers whom it reaches; quality of 
color work available; practices of 
competitors and other advertisers in 
the same publications; relative 
amount of color and black-and-white 
in the mediums; importance of prod- 
uct display and importance of color 
to proper product display; size of 
appropriation available and effect of 
use of color on the number of in- 
Sertions or space per insertion. 


A Danger Spot 
“I think the only rule that can be 
made,” summarized Mr. Field, “is 
Don’t make a rule.’” 
E. D. Button, Jr., art director of 


State to Rule 


on Obsolescence 
Trenton, N. J., June 10.— 
Defective automobiles are to 
be eliminated from New Jer- 
sey highways through the re- 
vocation of car registrations 
and the licenses of the drivers, 
the State Motor Vehicle Com- 
mission announced. 
This policy was adopted fol- 
lowing a fatal accident be- 
cause of defective brakes. 


the. 


Conklin Mann, Inc., believes color 
has many advantages, but added: 

“We feel that a conservative use 
is far more effective than a lavish 
display that anchors the eye to no 
specific spot. Perhaps the splurge 
will stop the reader but it will also 
confuse. 

“We believe there is a sharp line 
of demarcation between color and 
black-and-white advertisements. The 
joker is that the advertiser’s appro- 
priation may determine the treat- 
ment.” 

Frank Hoctor, art director of the 
McLain-Simpers Organization, also 
referred to the danger of overdoing 
color, while pointing out its advan- 
tages in approximating realism. 


Record Trucks 
New Feature of 
White Promotion 


Philadelphia, June 5—The “honor 
roll” of White truck users has be- 
come so large that instead of print- 
ing it in The Saturday Evening Post 
and other publications, as had been 
the custom, this year it is issued in 
a 30-page booklet. That is the only 
reason for the change, according to 
executives of the company. 

The idea of printing the White 
truck list was started in 1910 with 
two pages in the Post and some of 
the automotive magazines. As the 
number increased yearly more pages 
had to be taken. In the booklet only 
owners of White truck fleets of ten 
or more are listed and 1,408 names 
are printed under this grouping. 
Some White fleets number more than 
1,000. 

Another annual feature to be 
issued in the fall will be the 100,000- 
mile record trucks, up to and includ- 
ing 500,000 miles. It is stated that 
already 17,865 trucks having records 
of 100,000 or more miles have been 
listed. 

Both the Roll Call and the mile- 
age lists go directly to owners and 
prospects, distribution being facil- 
itated by featuring the booklets in 
the company’s advertising. 


Seattle Picks Kraft 


Warren E. Kraft, agency execu- 
tive, was elected president of the 
Seattle Advertising Club at the an- 
nual meeting. H. B. Heiden was 
made first vice-president; Mark G. 
Stevens, second vice-president; Hope 
M. Robinson, third vice-president; 
Robert W. Sprague, treasurer, and 
J. Wesley Willard, A. E. Holden, 
Roy Marshall, Fred M. Rickard and 
George M. Jacobs, directors. 


To Elect and Adjourn 

The annual meeting of the 
Women’s Advertising Club of Chi- 
cago will be held at the Congress 
Hotel June 17 at 6:30 p. m. The 
meeting, for members only, is the 
last until fall. 


Eckart Transfers 
After four years with the R. J. 
Bidwell Co., newspaper representa- 
tives, Charles G. Eckart has joined 
the Roy M. McDonald Co., pub- 
lishers’ representative of San Fran- 
cisco. 


Andrews Promoted 
The Willard Storage Battery Co., 
Cleveland, has promoted Clifton C. 
Andrews to advertising manager. 
He has been assistant. 


Has Clutch Account 
The Twin-Dise Clutch Co., Racine, 
Wis., has appointed the Cramer- 
Krasselt Co., Milwaukee agency. 
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Publishers Re-elect Bede 

H. H. Bede, National Real Estate 
Journal, was re-elected president of 
the Chicago Business Papers Asso- 
ciation at its annual meeting at the 
Union League Club June 9. D. J. 
Hansén, of Domestic Engineering, 
was chosen vice-president; J. Knight 
Willy, Hotel Monthly, treasurer, and 
R. R. Greig, Building Material Mer- 
chant, secretary. Directors are E. R. 
Shaw, Power Plant Engineering; W. 
R. Swartwout, Bakers’ Helper, and 
Kennth C. Crain, Hospital Manage- 
ment. 


Hubbell Gives Banquet 

The Hubbell Advertising Agency, 
of Cleveland, celebrated its second 
anniversary with a banquet for the 
staff at the Cleveland Athletic Club. 
Frank Hubbell, president, 
some bullish reports. 


147 Graduate 
The Cleveland Advertising Club 
graduated 147 advertising students 
with a dinner-dance at the Hotel 
Allerton. Charles W. Mears, dean, 
urged them to keep up the study 
habits formed at school. 


issued 


Farm Papers Merge 
Constitution Tri-Weekly, of At- 
lanta, has merged with Southern 
Cultivator, of that city, which will 
publish monthly, instead of semi- 

monthly, effective September 1. 


Foreign Mail 
Gets New Class 
After July 1 


Washington, July 12.—A new class 
of articles, “small packets,” will be 
recognized in mails exchanged be- 
tween the United States and foreign 
countries after July 1. 

Introduction of this new class of 
articles was decided upon at the 
Universal Postal Congress held at 
London in May and June, 1929, and 
the changes are incorporated in the 
Universal Postal Convention of Lon- 
don and regulations for its execu- 
tion. The new classification will be 
incorporated in the annual Postal 
Guide for 1930. 

“Small packets” is the sixth class 
of articles recognized in postal union 
mails, it was stated. The other five 
classes include letters, post cards, 
commercial papers, printed matter, 
and samples of merchandise. 

The new class will be subject to a 
maximum weight limit of 1 kilogram 
(2 pounds 3 ounces) and to a post- 
age rate (which must be fully pre- 
paid) of 3 cents for each 2 ounces or 
fraction thereof with a minimum 
charge of 10 cents per packet, it was 


pointed out. Dimensions are limited 
to 18 inches in length, 8 inches in 
width, and 4 inches in thickness, ex- 
cept when the packet is in the form 
of a roll, when dimensions are 18 by 
6 inches. 


Gift for Brown 

James Wright Brown, of Editor 
and Publisher, and retiring presi- 
dent of the Advertising Club of 
New York, was presented with a 
large gift on June 11, when the new 
officers, headed by Charles E. Mur- 
phy, were installed. 


Has Drapery Account 

The advertising account of Port- 
age Draperies, Inc., has been placed 
with the Arthur Hirshon Co., New 
York, which will use trade and class 
papers in a campaign to start at 
once. 


Splits Range Account 

The business paper and direct 
mail advertising of the Cleveland, 
O., Range Co. has been placed with 
the Krichbaum-Liggett Co., of that 
city. 


Bates to Wed 
J. D. Bates, Jr., who is connected 
with his dad’s advertising agency 
at Springfield, Mass., will wed Miss 
Jean Hamilton, of that city, June 21. 


No. 14 of a Series 


JULY 


Soft lights. Vel- 
vet footed wait- 
ers. Subdued, 
intellectual sur- 
roundings. No 
wailing jazz band. 
Comfort. Peace. Quiet. 


The Speakeasy a Cultural Asset? 


A jug of wine and thou! & In 


<4 
ay 


this poetic manner, gentlemen (and also 
many ladies), we refer to that great modern 
institution — the speakeasy. & Struthers Burt in an 
article in July Scribner's writes on “The Benefits of 
Prohibition”. = The speakeasy a benefit? — Most 
decidedly, declares Mr. Burt. And not only that, 
but a cultural asset. A cultural asset of such charm 
and influence that he shudders to contemplate 
its downfall by the repeal of Prohibition. & We 
have much to thank Mr. Volstead for, says Mr. Burt 
earnestly. The speakeasy is only one of them, but 
the speakeasy is a symbol. The best meals in New 
York, the best wine, the last stand of culture and 
intellect in America—all, all in the speakeasy.® 
And at more moderate cost and with more sat- 
isfaction than the same service was available 
in the old days, continues Mr. Burt. (We have 
heard other reports—Ed. Note.) ® The other bene- 
fits of Prohibition are equally important. Mr. Burt 
writes of them with vigor and sincerity. We 
don’t want to spoil the shock of surprise by telling 
you about them. & Struthers Burt. “The Benefits 
of Prohibition’. July Scribner's. Whee-e-e ! 


SCRIBNER’S 


“SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE TODAY IS FAR AND AWAY THE BEST OF THE MONTHLIES. FOR IT IS THE 
MOST ROUNDED, THE MOST UP-TO-DATE, AND THE MOST SATISFYING.”—BOSTON TRANSCRIPT 
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A New Kind of 


Institutional Advertising 


The opening of the magnificent 
new building of the Chicago Board 
of Trade has been accompanied by 
full-page newspaper advertisements 
telling something of the history and 
functions of this historic grain mar- 
ket. This might readily be passed 
by as conventional institutional ad- 
vertising. 


The significance, we think, lies 
deeper. In this era of economic 
change, when new ideas as well as 
new machines are constantly being 
developed, every institution is in 
danger of being outmoded and cast 
aside as obsolete. Government inter- 
vention in the marketing of farm 
products, notably grain, has already 
interfered with the normal function- 
ing of the exchanges, of which the 
Chicago Board of Trade is the 
leader. It is well that this institu- 
tion capitalize the occasion created 
by the opening of its new building 
by reminding the business world of 
its long and useful service to the 
producer, the miller and the con- 
sumer. 


The most firmly established insti- 
tutions cannot always predict the 
trend of the times. When these 
change habits of living to a radical 
degree, it is almost impossible to 
avoid the elimination of some for- 
merly useful and necessary features. 


Some of the troubles of the book 
trade are being ascribed to the popu- 
larity of small apartments and to 
the nomadic habits of a large por- 
tion of the population. They buy 
books to read and cast aside, it is 
contended, and not to put into 
libraries or accumulate as furni- 
ture. If that is the case, then the 
ancient and honorable calling of 
book-seller, like the equally ancient 
and honorable vocation of vintner, 
will have to make some changes in 
its methods. 


Railroads are stable institutions, 
and yet some people are reading 
hand-writing on the wall, as yet 
visible only to themselves, carrying 
warnings as to what will happen if 
cleaner, quieter, faster, more com- 
fortable passenger transportation is 
not provided. 


Institutional advertising, like that 
of the Chicago Board of Trade, will 
not necessarily postpone an inev- 
itable change in American habits of 
living, but it may have a decided in- 
fluence upon our thinking. From the 
standpoint of those who need favor- 
able and understanding public 
opinion as a bulwark for their eco- 
nomic position and function, institu- 
tional advertising of a new and in- 
telligent character is badly needed. 
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Reviving 


The reappearance of the Palm- 
olive slogan, “Keep that school-girl 
complexion,” on the posters is espe- 
cially gratifying to ADVERTISING 
AcgE, which recently discussed the 
subject of slogans from the stand- 
point of reviving good ones which 
had been allowed to fall into disuse. 


Palmolive no doubt had already 
laid its plans to restore the school- 
girl and her famous complexion to 
the outdoor advertising locations 
which she had made so attractive 
several years ago, but we are never- 
theless pleased to have this confirma- 
tion of our judgment that here, at 
least, was a slogan which was too 
good to be forgotten. 


Regardless of the appeal which is 


being made to the sophisticated 
through the medium of the beauty- 


shop, now being featured in Palm- 
olive advertising, there must still be 
a good many women who believe that 
nature is capable of doing a good 
job in the matter of feminine com- 


a Slogan 


plexions. Most young women of to- 
day do not endorse this idea, it is 
true, as even casual attention to the 
beauty parades of Fifth avenue, 
Michigan boulevard, Euclid avenue 
and the Boardwalk demonstrates, for 
today’s fashions emphasize _ the 
necessity of gilding even the lily. 


The beauty-shop has a profes- 
sional status which the modern 
woman respects even as she respects 
the professional opinion of her dress- 
maker or dress saleswoman. If Palm- 
olive succeeds in persuading the 
beauty-shop owners to recommend 
this soap in order to create a school- 
girlish foundation for the cosmetics 
which Miss 1930 employs, it will 
have won a decided advantage. 


In the meantime, we hope that the 
ideal of beauty which Palmolive is 
displaying in terms of a school-girl 
complexion will not be adjudged too 
ingenuous for this sophisticated age, 
because, as we have probably sug- 
gested, we like the slogan. 


Information for 
Advertisers 


The following documents may be 
secured without charge by any na- 
tional advertising manager or agency 
from the companies sponsoring them, 
or through ADVERTISING AGE. 


108 The Detroit Market 

Facts and figures on traffic count 
on available outdoor advertising lo- 
cations and other data of interest 
to national advertisers. Published 
by Walker & Co., Detroit. 

73. Progress in Vocational Educa- 
tion. 

A 40-page pamphlet reviewing the 
progress in Vocational Agriculture 
from 1917 to 1927, a government de- 
partment bulletin; deals with the 
nation wide scope of this rural edu- 
cational program, its growth, meth- 
ods employed and results achieved. 
Distributed by Better Farm Equip- 
ment and Methods, St. Louis. 


71. Time’s Circulation. 

A 50-page booklet presenting a 
composite picture of Time’s readers 
by an analysis of the circulation, an 
account of the method employed in 
obtaining subscriptions and a sum- 
mary of advertising carried for sev- 
eral years. 


76. The Intelligence Factor in Ad- 
vertising. 

The publishers define this 26-page 
booklet as a study of the receptive 
intelligence of the audience, assert- 
ing that this factor has been gen- 
erally neglected. Published by the 
Big Four in the Quality Field, The 
Forum, Golden Book, Review of Re- 
views, and World’s Work. 


21. The Hospital Field. 

An interesting analysis of the big 
hospital field and how to reach it. 
This eight-page folder indicates that 
it is necessary to use two or more 
papers to do a good job. Published 
by Hospital Management, Chicago. 


47. The New Era in Food Distribu- 
tion. 

A discussion of food advertising 
and food distribution problems at a 
luncheon tendered to food distribu- 
tors and advertising executives by 
The New Era in Food Distribution, 
Chicago, by whom the booklet is 
issued 


49. American Resorts. 

A booklet of 18 pages giving a 
market analysis of the resort indus- 
try in America, in the preparation 
of which 11,000 such establishments 
were investigated. Published by 
American Resorts, Chicago. 


95. Market Analysis of Amusement 
Park Management and 
Aquatics. 

Breaks down the field by parks, 
commercial pools, beaches, etc. In- 
cludes a description of the buying 
and operating methods of the sev- 
eral classifications and a list of 
articles bought in this field. Pub- 
lished by Amusement Park Manage- 
ment and Aquatics, New York. 


84. This Man the Architect. 

This little booklet tells what is 
going on back of the impassive 
countenance of the architect, the 
big factor in the sale of many mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of building mate- 
rials. Published by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. 


106. The Universal Cry: “We 
Want.” 

A booklet presenting some impor- 
tant considerations in foreign mer- 
chandising, the principles being de- 
fined and illustrated. Guaranteed to 
instruct and entertain anyone whose 
sales experiences have been confined 
to the United States. Published by 
Jordan Advertising Abroad, New 
York. 


107. Neenah’s Sample Kit. 

Sample letterheads, folders and 
test sheets of bond and ledger 
papers, affording suggestions for the 
use of colored papers to create 
greater harmony between copy and 
design.. Issued by Neenah Paper 


Company, Neenah, Wis. 


PASTORAL NOTE 


—Judge 


Voice of the Advertiser 


Are Space Buyers 
Overlooking a Bet? 


To the Editor: In regard to Jack 
Carr’s assertion, recently quoted in 
ADVERTISING AGE that “the space 
seller’s job is to help the advertiser 
select the best mediums,” we heartily 
say “Amen.” But how many space 
buyers regard tthe salesman as a 
source of information, rather than 
a Christian duty to be disposed of 
as rapidly as possible? 

While it is quite true that the 
average space buyer is fairly famil- 
iar with the marketing potential- 
ities of mediums, it is doubtful if he 
knows as much about a given rep- 
resentative’s territory as the repre- 
sentative himself; for nine times 
out of ten the representative has 
given a great deal of study to his 
market, his readers, and conditions 
in his particular territory. 

Does the space buyer regard the 
space salesman with an attitude 
conducive to mutual profit? Much 
has been said on this question, and 
the space salesman is generally the 
“goat.” But we still insist that the 
least one of us can give the space 
buyer information that is vital to 
himself and the concern that he 
represents. 


The day has long since passed 
when the space buyer compiled a 
list of mediums from a given formu- 
la handed down to him from his 
predecessor. It is mandatory that 
he know beforehand whether a given 
medium reaches people who are the 
most likely prospects for his par- 
ticular product. How does the space 
buyer get this information except 
through expensive tests, market sur- 
veys, and the space salesman? This 
being true, it is obvious that the 
space salesman is in a better posi- 
tion than the average individual to 
give the advertiser assistance in se- 
lecting the best mediums. 

The point that we representatives 
wish to put over is that we are al- 
ways glad to give the advertiser 
every co-operation in selecting the 
best mediums, but first of all he 
must give us the opportunity. 

Eric J. LINES, 
Lamar & Whitmore, Publishers, 
Nashville, Tenn. 
* * * 


Greatest Show on Earth 
To the Editor: Your “Copy Cub” 
column alone is worth the price of 
admission. 
Cc. I. Corwin, 
Carbon & Carbide Corp., 
New York. 


. *+ * 


That Five-Day Week 
To the Editor: In your issue of 
May 31 you published a story head- 
“Publishers Adopt Five-Day 


I] ed, 


Week for Summer,” based on one of 
our bulletins. 

The purpose of this bulletin was 
to give other publishers information 
regarding the office hours in force 
during the summer months. From 
your heading it might be construed 
to mean that the publishers were 
adopting a five-day week, which is 
not the case. 

GEORGE C. LUCAs, 
Executive Secretary, 
National Publishers Assn., New 
York. 


* * * 


How “Indianapolis News” 


Defines Local Advertising 

To the Editor: Our definition of 
retail (local) advertising appears 
on our rate cards and is as follows: 

“Retail advertising is display ad- 
vertising placed by a retailer, fea- 
turing merchandise to be sold at re- 
tail exclusively through the store or 
stores owned, operated and con- 
trolled by the advertiser.” 

All other advertising is general 
(national). 

The basic principle is to have 
competitive advertising on the same 
rate schedule, regardless of geo- 
graphical location of the advertiser. 
All manufacturers, branch offices of 
manufacturing concerns, distribu- 
tors, wholesalers and others not 
doing a direct-to-consumer business 
through retail stores owned, oper- 
erated and controlled by the adver- 
tiser operate, therefore, on the gen- 
eral or national rate basis. 

Don BRIDGE, 
Advertising Director, 
The Indianapolis News. 


* * * 


Dominant Space Pays 

To the Editor: In general it is 
my belief that dominating space is 
more effective than small space used 
more frequently. 

The National Lamp Works has 
tried both methods in its advertis- 
ing and has found that the use of 
large space has been much more ef- 
fective than any other plan. 

H. H. GREEN, 
Adv. Mgr., National Lamp Works 
of General Electric Co., Nela 

Park, O. 


Ems and Picas Are Back 


To the Editor: In a recent issue, 
Charles Reynolds, of Kiwanis Maga- 
zine, checked and double-checked my 
understanding of picas and ems. 

I do not want to get into any fur- 
ther trouble about this, but if an 
em is a square, as he contends, I 
should like to ask what is meant by 
a 3-em or 5-em dash. 

DONALD HouGH, 

Adv. Dept., Seaman Paper Co., 

Chicago. 
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Tipper Opposes | Fed LA I ‘Tribune’ Expert |Ward Olmsted Re-elected 
T fF RB Ll era gency s C by Minneapolis Club 
ari illon : z uts Number of Ward H. Olmsted, head of Olm: 
° sted-Hewitt, Inc., was re-e 
Return to U.S. Victor in $ 184.000 Linotype Errors | president of the sinneapolis Adver- 
3 Seng Coes at the or sae 
od eo a . Norman F. Ludford, of the 
agg Reo © + vse he se sonar : = > = It seems that 70 per cont of the advertising department of the North- 
per, 10 ~~ — ncome ax CCI sion errors made in setting type by ma-| western Bank Corporation, was 
publisher and now vice-president chine are the fault of the machine| named first vice-president, and Jack 
and general manager of the General and not of the operator. Sylvester|B. Richards second vice-president. 
Motors Export Company, condemned} Washington, June 12.—The Fed-| results of investigations were usual- J. Sennett, chief linotype engineer| Trueman G. Brookes was re-elected 
the Hawley-Smoot tariff bill on land-|eral Advertising Agency, Inc., of | ly reported to clients in writing but for the Chicago Tribune, won a prize | Secretary - treasurer. Directors 
ing here from a six months’ tour of | New York, is entitled to a personal| were often discussed orally. of $1,250 last week at the mechan- —". Se ae the a 
the world, during which he made alservice classification, the United| “Petitioner also prepared esti- ical conference of the American Hoist ” 1F Ite Colwell = 
| study of trade conditions with] States Board of Tax Appeals held in| mates of the cost of advertising. Newspaper Publishers’ Association — ry - eee Corwen. 
specific reference to that measure. dismissing proceedings begun by the | Where the packages or container in at West Baden, Ind., for a device HP og ge = ay =, Cas 
The General Motors Export Com-| Commissioner of Internal Revenue| which the client’s goods were sold| Which will eliminate most of the iin ok tan takes waa had 
pany is interested in foreign trade to collect $184,000, the alleged de-| did not have sufficient selling quality mistakes which are caused by the meth me attendance records and 20 
to the extent of 300 million dollars | ficiencies for the years 1918 to 1921.| petitioner designed new containers. | machine. missed only one meeting. 
a year. : ; At the same time, word was re-| It devised slogans, trade names and| The New York Sun awards $2,500 
The results of his survey, Mr. Tip-| ceived here that a Georgia agency,| trade marks, and selected trade lead- annually for mechanical improve- 
per said, reveal that the Hawley- Eastman, Scott & Co., did not fare| ers for exploitation. ments and a New York printer got 
Smoot tariff bill must be defeated if | so well in a case heard by the State Scope of Operation the other half with a device for im- Di Rit Sal 
American prosperity is to be main-|Tax Board. An advertising agency| “During the course of an adver- proving the method of counting trects Kut es 
tained at home and if American|in Georgia, it was ruled, must pay tising campaign petitioner’s supervi- | P@Pers as they come from the press. Rufus G. Pankow has been ap- 
good will is to be maintained abroad. the gross sales tax on all funds| sion extended to every function from| Mr. Sennett’s invention, which is pointed general sales manager of 
His views were echoed by Graeme passing through its hands. the conception of the idea to the pro- comparatively simple and can be the _ hg ge ag Chicago, suc- 
K. Howard, vice-president and Eu- _A decision involving the classifica- | duction of the advertisement in print | attached to any machine, fine the] ORs & & Comem, 
ropean regional director of the Gen-| tion of an agency was given last| or illustration. It selected the ad- following virtues, according to a 
eral Motors Corporation, also aboard | February in favor of the Potts-Turn- | vertising mediums and the amount testimonial adopted by Tribune 
the Leviathan. bull Advertising Co., of Kansas City,| of space to be used in each. It pre- | operators: 
“The United States stands in the | by the Court of Claims of the United pared the copy, which included the Reduces transpositions to a mini- 
position today of having its greatest States. writing of the advertising text and | mum, prevents matrices from jump- : 
opportunity to promote world trade, In the current case, the court held | the preparation of illustrations, which | ing out on the floor, gives the opera- Is the architect 
m Mr. Tipper said. “If we defeat the that the agency has met all the stat-| were submitted in the form of rough|tor confidence in his keyboard, | ? 
— Hawley-Smoot tariff bill we will not|Utory tests for personal service| sketches and after approved by the | causes the belting carriage to hasten a saiesman 
only save the United States’ position classification. client were put in finished form. the matrices to the assembler in a ; é : 
in world trade, but also will re-| | Capital Not Factor “Nonstockholding employees were|more positive manner, eliminates Yes—if you give him the sort 
establish our leadership in friendli- It is evident from the facts that| assisted in every detail of soliciting | adjustments, and increases the of facts he wants about your 
al ness to all. The actual helpfulness capital was not a material income-| and operation by the stockholders. | operator’s output. product. 
2 of to other nations will be a thing so| Producing factor,” said the decision. | Nonstockholding solicitors were not : , 
concrete, so understandable, that in-| “No capital was originally paid in| permitted to close contracts with ad- ° No—if you think your consumer 
was ternational amity will be immeasur-|@"d that subsequently acquired was | vertisers without the approval of Famous Artist Dead advertising written to educate 
tion ably advanced.” not necessary for successful opera-| stockholders. As a rule, stockhold- Thure de Thulstrup, 82, one of the man on the street “covers” 
orce ee of ee te habit of | ers actually closed the contracts. a gps By ge oa him. 
rom a _ ing payment for its receiv-| “All advertising plans were passed ’ H 
ued Issues Special Edition ables before the due date of its pay- upon by a mesa A ciaialiog tana ool pag tn a gy B ge The architect prefers to specify 
vere for Advertising Club = 19 : . consisting of Messrs. Tinsman, Nix-| staff artist of the New York Daily products known to the layman, 
h is The Boston Daily Record issued senate’ : om ———_ income | on, and the two Kaufmans with the| Graphic. Later he joined Frank provided the manufacturer has 
a special private edition covering | ables and os 492 more than pay-| substitution of Mr. Geisinger for | Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly, and in taken the trouble to “sell” him 
the election by the Advertising Club]949 gross income was $236,-| Joseph Kaufman in 1920, and this| 1880 went to Harper's Weekly, penne ny 
of Boston last week. Pictures of + vee 1919, receivables exceeded | board also passed upon every detail| where he remained until it sus- 
Ww oft of the new suntan, were shows. re negenell arp ion _ - of the wants 38 it ago This | pended. 
ouis D. Gibbs, ison Electric 595. or| was accomplished submitting to With the last named, he drew pic- 
Illuminating Co., was __ re-elected 1920, the excess was $62,331 and| the Pecan of the cer at aa ont tures of the funeral of , President RUPERT THOMAS 
Pe poruident, other officers being Ernest gross income $815,435. For 1921, the | of each week all advertising copy in | Grant and Queen Victoria’s diamond |) aqvertising, 11 W. 42d St., New York 
s . Johnson, S. D. Warren Co., first | excess was $29,582 and gross income | proof form and by discussions among jubilee. é , 
° vice-president; Sherman L. Smith,| was $571,198. the members. teaether with ether ae-|._ “22, 00s, Malantnd March 21, 1910, An agency specializing to patie 
a. | Sherman Smith Co., second vice-| “The excess of discounts earned t ti o by King Gustaf VII of Sweden, but ing materials and equipment 
n of president; Herbert Stephens, Amer-| over those allowed did not ari a . |never used his title of baronet. 
ears ican Lithograph Co., secretary; | o¢ ¢, pti dg Maat man out| “During the taxable years peti- 
aad George D. Moulton, treasurer. ~ e use of capital but represented | tioner employed under a written con- 
or Directors for two years were ee on such work as engraving | tract John Lee Mahin as a repre- . 
fea- named as follows: Frank Black, aa electrotyping costs, which were | sentative or contact man. The con- . 
t re Filene’s; Herbert C. Claridge, Sa- — along to clients. tract provided, among other things, 
oa xed Lig = —. A ae weer, me e ee of Internal| that all contracts on accounts han- re 
pi ~~ a Spee at ; — ’ a *, evenue ‘ contended that the dled by Mahin were to be made in ; 
Hames, Richardson, Alley & Rich- jacan Goo not meet the statutory | petitioner’s name, that petitioner , 
i — ’ on eo cag arg — stockhold- was to do all copy and clerical work Z 
Guests were invited to the annual|‘t . e no — arly engaged in| on Mahin’s accounts, that Mahin was 4 ver 
have dinner and election for the first |, 1° 2°tive conduct of its affairs, and|to receive one-third of the gross ee 
same time in the club’s history. Presi- a the agency’s income could | profits from accounts handled by wie. 
pos dent Gibbs indicated that stress|"0t be ascribed primarily to the| him, and that he was to be made a Hundred 
sinh would be laid on high-calibre speak- | activities of the principal stockhold-| member of petitioner’s board of di- oa 
aa ers during the next year. ai , 7 me rectors, with the privilege of pur- Ze : 
riba. th "t me in the court decision was | chasing stock when billings on his on 
not . . ‘“Satinlenats —_ . accounts reached a stated figure. 
iness Nine M ore J om counseling ebvertion, peoey psd Not a Stockholder 
oper- Financial Advertisers | ing and inserting advertisements in| ‘“Mahin was not a stockholder dur- 
dver- Nine new corporate members have | Various advertising mediums. Only|ing the taxable years. In actual 
om been added to the roster of the|in a few cases was petitioner’s serv-| practice Mahin did not close ac- ‘ 
Financial Advertisers Association, | ice limited to giving counsel to the| counts for petitioner. When he found ae 
| <7 Cain Danke ‘Beil ree ya The majority of cases|a@ prospective advertiser he would 
’ ey are Centra ate Bank,| handled covered a much wider scope.| call in a stockholder to co-operate 
ws. —s, ae geen bg ‘ * -Beance vagy business was aetamel with him and the actual closing was Spe n t A n nua Hy 
‘s;_U. S. 1» argely by solicitation on the part of | done by the stockholder. The execu- 
- he Lag god fo alg — mage te Pare for the most _ stb account was — yo by Reader 2 of the 
s troit A it, _| part were stockholders. 0 petitioner’s organization an oe 
it is man Fg By Remy he “When an advertiser-client was se- | Mahin’s subsequent contact with it| | Wisc onsin N ews . 
ace 18 National Bank, Fond du Lac, Wis., ; Cured, the first thing determined was | Was only to make sure that the ad- ee : 
u og J. hag 4 ay ae the amount of the advertising ap-| vertiser was satisfied with the exe-| | = \ : 
Bank, Seattle, an P. Hull; Fidel-| propriation of the client. This being | cution.” 
5 has 2 Trust Co., New York, Henry S.|agreed upon, the petitioner aaa The testimony showed that in f d 
rertis- oo) even See pine ~—— formulate an advertising plan, which | 1920, the agency paid $156,703 to Manufacturers an 
se 0 Sow Natetel Bonk Trek rhe might include direct mail advertis- | employes, divided as follows: merchants who wish To Cover 
re ef- Bethlehem, Pe George C. Martin.’ | in&, oF space in publications. The| Copywriters, $41,944; artists, in- , 
Se petitioner | ag obtained special in-| cluding art director and overhead, to capture a pechen Adequately 
ormation for a client’s use by send- | $60,373; stenographers, $11,536; space i -two- _ 
Works : ing out investigators to visit the | buyers, $6,070; production, including dye ng wane the ous 
Nela Scott New President trade and obtain answers to ques-| engraving and printing, $5,847; ac- dred-million-dollar- 
of Los Angeles Club = pond — puzzle the client as counting, $12,029; checking, $3,865; market MUST ad- Two-Newspaper 
anes Dh Math Of Web tah ee : is trade re ations, or might guide forwarding, $2,345; shipping, $3,076; A 3 4 
k i cs te Can, aon the petitioner in preparing an ad-| business detail, $3,410; miscellane- vertise in The Milwaukee : 
ac elected president of the Advertising vertieane egret : ous, $6,204. Wisconsin News 
issue, Club of Los Angeles at the annual “Petitioner at times made what it| The average number of employes d Market : 
“ meeting. Phil Battelle, head of the = ae ee out in = during the year and the salary range 2% a eee 
ed my attelle Publishing Co., was made of consumers to} were: = 
ms. rat vice-president and arene? ms some Re we , hd ne before Copywriters, 8-10, $35-$40; artists, re) oo S 
fur- acLennan, Security-First National | committing the client to a large ex-| 12-15, $25-$75; chief space buyer, Ww 
ve an ank, second vice-president. penditure. Petitioner also studied | 1, $753" calidon olin bom 2, You N eed the Ne Ss 
nds, I on —— of the gh on the sales policies of its clients, an- | $25-$35; production head, 1, $75; as-| : : 
ant bY a we was made secre-| alyzed the business of competitors | sistants, 6-7, $25-$40; head account-| WISCONSIN NEWS 
an Debi ane Wi @ of its clients and the methods by | ant, 1, $60-$70; clerks, 6-7, $20-$30; me . 
H, Scholts, of the advertising agency which they were securing business, | checking, 2, $12-$15; forwarding, . MILWAUKEE . . 
Co., of that name; James E. Waters, and advised clients as to methods of | $25-$30; shipping clerk, 1, $22-$25; SR 
age Waters Nash Co. and John Jay | obtaining business from the same | messengers, $6-$8; telephone girls, 2,| (Ask the Boone Man) _ 
essler. line of customers or territory. The | $25, . SEARS SSE 
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HOW TO CHOOSE 
RIGHT AGENCY 


Finds Few Advertisers Inviting 
Speculation 


New York, June 12.—Pointing out 
that only three of 104 advertisers 
believe it is good practice to invite 
advertising agencies to submit spec- 
ulative plans in competition for an 
account, the American Association 
of Advertising Agencies has dis- 
cussed the subject from the adver- 
tiser’s viewpoint in “How to Choose 
an Advertising Agency,” a 24-page 
booklet. The brochure was issued 
by the Committee on Agency Serv- 
ice, headed by T..E. Moser, of 
Moser & Cotins, Brown & Lyon, Inc., 
Utica, N. Y. 

Guy C. Smith, director of adver- 
tising for Libby, McNeill & Libby, 
Chicago, and past-president of the 
Association of National Advertisers, 
was quoted as saying that specula- 
tive plans are bound to be of little 
value, because the agencies involved 
have not had an opportunity to learn 
the main features of the advertiser’s 
business. 

C. V. Pickering, advertising man- 
ager of the Aetna Life Insurance 
Co., New York, suggested that spec- 
ulative plans were usually designed 
to please the officials responsible for 
the advertiser’s program and there- 
fore were usually found wanting. 

Some pungent comment was forth- 
coming from W. C. White, advertis- 
ing manager of the Aluminum Com- 
pany of America, Pittsburgh. 


How White Did It 

“In the selection of a new agency,” 
he said, “I picked eleven with which 
to work. To each one I wrote a let- 
ter explaining our situation in de- 
tail. This was such a letter as I 
had always hoped to receive while 
in the agency business, but never 
did. I asked each agency to submit 
certain information in writing and 
to make a definite appointment 
when I could visit their office. 

“Both the information which was 
asked for in writing and the infor- 
mation during the visit to the agency 
was confined to what that agency 
had done for its present clients and 
what the experience of its personnel 
had been. At no time were our fu- 
ture plans discussed. 

“Our business differs only in 
minor details from others selling to 
industry; because of this, it seemed 
possible to judge an agency by what 
it had done for other clients. As 
a result of the first visit the selection 
was narrowed down and after fur- 
ther talk the present agency was 
appointed.” 

The advertising manager of a 
machinery company suggested that 
the logical way to investigate an 
advertising agency is through clients 
it is serving, particularly those in 
a line allied to that of the advertiser. 


Stab in the Dark 
H. V. Mercer, of the American 
Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, O., 


said that the personnel and former | - 


campaigns of the agency are more 
impressive than speculative ideas, 
while Lee H. Bristol, of the Bristol- 
Myers Co., New York, said that the 
outside agency can make nothing 
better than “a stab in the dark,” in 
suggesting plans without the vital 
basic information. 

H. F. Jones, advertising manager 
of the Campbell Soup Company, 
Camden, N. J., said that its adver- 
tising has been handled by one 
agency for twenty years. A. O. 
Buckingham, advertising manager of 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., New York, 
said that where speculative plans 
have been submitted, they have been 
ridiculous enough to cause the elimi- 
nation of the agency as a factor, in 
most cases. 

Walter L. Lukens, of Congoleum- 
Nairn, Inc., Kearney, N. J., said that 
he would feel that any agency will- 


on Radio Tax 


Columbia, S. C., June 10.—A 
ten-day extension has been 
given owners of radio sets in 
which to pay the annual tax, 
averaging $1 r set. Thus 
far, only one-third of the own- 
ers have sent in their checks. 


ing to compete on the basis of specu- 
lative plans needed business so badly 
that it was willing to neglect its old 
clients in favor of a possible new 
one. 

C. H. Johnson, advertising man- 
ager of the Fisk Tire Company, 
suggested that this method of solici- 
tation creates an excessive overhead 
for the agency. Others took the same 
general attitude. 


U. S. Selling 
Is Becoming 


Cold-Blooded? 


Washington, June 12.—Too much 
emphasis has been placed on teach- 
ing salesmanship by rote and too 
little has been placed on human na- 
ture, Earl W. Barnhart, specialist 
in commercial education service, 
Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation, said here. 

“This technique conceives all per- 
sens as alike,” said Mr. Barnhart, 
“and expects to deal with all alike. 
The result has been the introduction 
of rather cold-blooded methods of 
salesmanship in American business.” 

Mr. Barnhart elaborated on this 
statement by saying that most meth- 
ods of instructing salesmen disre- 
gard each man’s peculiar problems 
and issue sweeping statements to be 
carried out by all. These statements 
are made in a spirit of brusqueness, 
intolerance and even with threats 
that unless orders are executed, men 
will be found who will produce the 
desired results. 

Weakness of Manuals 

Mr. Barnhart discussed both sales 
manuals and lectures and expressed 
the opinion that they have both 
advantages and disadvantages. A 
weakness of manuals, he said, is in 
their bulk, their style of language, 
and their appeal to a stereotype 
buyer. They are written in a style 
itself not adapted to salesmanship. 

“These manuals, like the bulk of 
sales instruction,” he said, “do not 
place proper emphasis upon the im- 
portance of understanding human 
nature in making a sales talk. The 
principal emphasis is upon the com- 
mercial value of the product. Human 
nature is given scant consideration, 
yet purchasers are widely different, 
and each has to be approached in a 
different manner.” 

Mr. Barnhart said that the best 
salesmen know this, and ignore the 
manual as much as they can. 

He concluded by saying that one 
of the fundamental needs of manu- 
facturers in the United States at 
present is to empasize the teaching 
ability of local managers so that 
they can act in the capacity of gen- 
erals directing their forces. In so 
doing, they should make an effective 
analysis of each salesman’s special 
problems. 


Merribeth and Merrilyn 


Merritt F. Riblett is business 
manager of the Rocky Mountain 
News, of Denver, president of the 
Advertising Club of Denver and is 
said also to do the naming for new- 
comers to his family. The first baby 
was named Merribeth and the new- 
7 one has been christened Mer- 
rilyn. 


Elected Directors 


The new directors of the Adver- 
tising Club of Oakland, Cal., are 
Ruth Bates, Joseph Fairchild, Ford 
Samuel, B. S. Sanders and Ben 
Tooley. 


Agency Changes Name 

The Richardson-Briggs Co., ad- 
vertising agency of Cleveland, has 
changed its name to Richardson- 
Plant, Inc. 


R. F. Marshall 


Robbins & Myers, Inc., manufac- 


turers of fans and motors of 
Springfield, O., have had everything 
except an advertising manager and 
they recently added one in the per- 
son of Mr. Marshall. 


‘Gifts That Last’ 
Fails to Stand 
Test of Time 


Philadelphia, June 12.—The jew- 
elry trade is beginning to think it 
made a bad guess in its slogan, 
“Gifts That Last.” Arthur J. Sund- 
lun, of Washington, D. C., president 
of one of the Eastern associations, 
has attacked the slogan on the 
ground that it does not contain the 
word “jewelry.” Other members of 
the trade say that the slogan tends 
to take jewelry out of the style class. 

Some believe that in view of the 
publicity accorded the slogan, it 
would be poor policy to change, re- 
gardless of the merits or demerits 
of the original choice. 

The trade hopes to put over its 
searf pin drive in a big way. The 
Keystone said in its current issue: 

“Don’t call them stickpins. This 
is a nickname which is just about 
as desirable from the standpoint of 
the jeweler as the reference to cig- 
arettes as ‘coffin nails’ is to the to- 
bacconist. 

“How the name ‘stickpin’ origi- 
nated, we don’t know. Presumably 
it came from jewelers who were 
‘stuck’ with stocks of scarf pins be- 
cause they didn’t realize that they’d 
have to wear ’em themselves to pro- 
mote their sale.” 


G. H. Phelps Honored 


George Harrison Phelps, adver- 
tising agent of Detroit, who is in 
Europe as a special commissioner 
of the United States Department of 
Labor, has been retained as public 
relations counsel for the French 
Colonial Exposition in Paris in 1930. 


Start Information Booth 


The Advertising Club of Dan- 
bury, Conn., has established an in- 
formation booth for tourists at a 
central intersection of the city. A 
~ is on duty from 9 a. m. to 

p. m. 


Hirschbaum Does It 


Gus Hirschbaum, Boston man- 
ager for Albert Frank & Co., is 
now a benedict, having wed Miss 
Marie Hicks in Boston last week. 


Appointed By “Times” 

The Brockton, Mass., Times has 
named Hamilton-DeLisser, Inc., as 
its national advertising representa- 
tives, effective June 2. 


Quits Sunday Edition 
The Santa Monica, Cal., Outlook 
has discontinued its Sunday edition 


and is now issued evenings, except 
Sunday. 


Representing “Banner” 
The Ocala, Fla., Banner has ap- 
pointed the Thomas F. Clark Com- 


pany as its representatives in the 
national field. 


Oakland, Cal., June 12.—“I 
am no more interested in the 
insides of a tractor than in 
the insides of a mule. All I 
want to know is what the mule 
will do.” 

This letter from a farmer 
changed the advertising policy 
of the Caterpillar Tractor Co., 
Walter Gardner, advertising 
manager, told the local adver- 
tising club. 


Pompeian Revives 
Beauty Panel 
of Other Days 


New York, June 12.—The return 
of the well-known Pompeian Beauty 
Art Panel will be one of the features 
of the new nationwide campaign 
which will advertise the - Pompeian 
cosmetics and toiletries more ex- 
clusively than has been done in re- 
cent years. Clement Donshea, na- 
tionally known illustrator of beauti- 
ful women, has painted a picture en- 
titled “Irresistible” as the subject 
of the new panel according to Drug 
Trade News. 


During the years that previous 
panels were issued, they were tre- 
mendously popular. Requests poured 
in on the company at the rate of two 
and three thousand daily so that the 
circulation of some of the panels ran 
up into the millions. 


Distribution of the new panel will 
be a part of a triple campaign put 
on by the new owners of the Pom- 
peian Company. About two months 
ago, a group of men well known in 
the toiletries field purchased the 
company from Colgate-Palmolive- 
Peet and declared their intention to 
make Pompeian products among the 
most popular in the nation. Harold 
F. Ritchie and F. M. Shoemaker are 
at the head of the group. 


The new campaign is intended 
substantially to increase sales in the 
United States and Canada this year. 
It is divided into three parts. One 
will feature Pompeian powder and 
Pompeian Bloom (a metal box 
rouge); one will specialize on Pom- 
peian day cream and Pompeian 
night cream; and a third will stress 
Pompeian massage cream. All will 
run simultaneously in national mag- 
azines, in daily newspapers, and in 
the foremost trade journals. 

Special attention is being paid to 
the Canadian market, where the 
Harold F. Ritchie organization is 
particularly strong. Mr. Ritchie is 
now abroad extending and coordi- 
nating plans for foreign distribution. 


Lawrence F. Moore 
Is Oakland President 


Lawrence F. Moore, first vice- 
president of the Advertising Club of 
Oakland, Cal., was elevated to the 
presidency at the annual meeting. 
J. Fred Stephens, Jr., is first vice- 
president; Philip R. Berger, second 
vice-president, and James T. Hill, 
secretary-treasurer. 

The directors are M. J. Cohen, 
John Davies, J. L. Reith, Ruth 
Bates, Joseph Fairchild, Ford Sam- 
uel, B. S. Sanders and Ben Tooley. 


Finneran Goes with 
Dairy Corporation 
E. J. Finneran, who has been 
director of sales and advertising of 
the General Ice Cream Corp., Sche- 
nectady, has assumed the same work 
with the National Dairy Corp., New 
York, the parent body. This com- 
pany’s 1930 sales will be $400,000,- 
000. Mr. Finneran was formerly 
vice-president of the Gardner Ad- 
vertising Co. 


“Standard Union” 


Gets into New Home 


The Brooklyn Standard Union, a 
member of the Paul Block group, 
has occupied its new home at 325 
Gold street, Brooklyn. The news- 
paper took three floors of the seven- 
story building, plus a two-story ad- 
dition built to house its presses. 


Long Standing 


Washington, June 12.—A warm 
defense of the advertising of the 
Marietta Mfg. Co., of Indianapolis, 
by Commissioner W. E. Humphrey 
featured the decision of the Federa| 
Trade Commission that the company 
must cease the use of the term, 
“Sani-Onyx, a vitreous marble,” o, 
“Sani-Onyx” as a designation or de. 
scription of its product, of which 
silica is the chief ingredient. 

The company was also ordered to 
stop representing in its advertising 
that its product is marble or onyx, 

The Commission held that the ad- 
vertisers’s designation of its product 
is false and misleading and has the 
tendency to deceive buyers. 

Commissioner Humphrey, on the 
other hand, said that in each of the 
quoted advertisements a statement 
is made that shows no possibility of 
leading anyone to believe that the 
product is either onyx or marble, 

Sold to Architects 

“This product is sold almost exclu- 
sively to the contractor, generally 
through the architect,” he pointed 
out. “That a contractor or architect 
would think that this product is 
either onyx or marble is to attribute 
to them lack of human intelligence, 

“The term ‘Sani-Onyx’ is a fanci- 
ful name. The trouble is that the 
people are not deceived by the re- 
spondent’s product. They know what 
it is and they prefer it and they buy 
it. The sale of this product is not 
unfair competition but it is danger- 
ous competition, because the product 
is cheaper and better suited for most 
purposes for which it is sold than 
either marble or onyx. 

“If the respondent, when it refers 
to its own product, shall use the 
word ‘made-marble,’ and the word 
‘made-material,’ and when it refers 
to onyx or marble were to use the 
words ‘natural onyx,’ and ‘natural 
marble,’ the possibility of deception, 
if there be any, would be effectually 
removed. Certainly the respondent 
should be allowed this privilege. 

“It might be worth while to call 
attention to the fact that this trade- 
name was adopted before the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission act was 
passed, and for 20 years nobody has 
complained about it. 

“I think in this case the Commis- 
sion is promoting monopoly instead 
of competition.” 


Join F. W. Dodge 


M. B. Rider, formerly New York 
sales manager of the T. L. Smith 
Co., manufacturers of concrete mix- 
ers, has joined the magazine divi- 
sion of the F. W. Dodge Corp., New 
York, representing Architectural 
Record and General Building Cor 
tractor. 

George K. Gauff, who was vice 
president of Manufacturers’ Record, 
Baltimore, is representing the same 
papers. : 

Guy K. Young, manager of the 
Architects’ File Service, is now as 
sociated with Sweet’s Catalogue 
Service. William F. Seals has been 
placed in charge of promotion of 
The Real Estate Record and Build- 
ers’ Guide. 


Donnelley Moves 


The Lee E. Donnelley Co., Cleve- 
land agency, has moved from 1581- 
32 to 1746-49 Union Trust building, 
utilizing about twice the space for- 
merly available, 

Sanford Schwartz has been ap- 
pointed production manager. 


Author Joins Landis 


Samuel Taylor Moore, author and 
newspaper man, has joined the Reed 
G. Landis Co., Chicago agency. He 
— we in the publicity depart 
ment. 


Magazines for Valves 


The Tuthill Advertising Agency, 
New York, will use magazines, busl- 
ness papers and direct mail in 4 
campaign for the D. G. C. Trap & 
Valve Co., New York, maker of 
Cryer radiator control valve 
other steam specialties. 
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Appoints Remington 
Peck & Sterba, Inc., New York, 
has appointed Wm. B. Remington, 
Inc., Springfield, Mass., advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising ac- 
count. 


Dombrower Moves 
The Ralph L. Dombrower Co., 
Richmond, Va., agency, has moved 
to the Central National Bank build- 
ing at Third and Broad streets. 


Electrotypes 
Stereotypes 
Matrices 


Typography 
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WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION 


NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO 
310 East 45th St. 2105S. Desplaines St 


and 34 other cities 


Omaha Will War on 
Outdoor Advertising 


Dick Low, named director of the 
new Bureau of Public Relations of 
Omaha, has announced that one of 
his first jobs will be to rid the city 
of “unsightly” outdoor advertise- 
ments. 


Admitted to A. B. C. 


Airport Construction and Manage- 
ment, Los Angeles, has been admitted 
to full membership in the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations, Chicago. 


-LEEs PHILLIPS 
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FARMER ISN'T 
INTERESTED IN 
CONTROVERSIES 


Show Him Results and He'll 
Buy 


The farmer, who has been held up 
as an out-of-town manufacturer, is 
just a big-scale brother to the city 
| citizen, in the opinion of Richard 
|Boonstra, agricultural engineer of 
the Public Service 
| Northern Illinois. 
| Electrical Merchandising, of New 
| York, reports that the company, 
| operating in 17 counties in Northern 
Illinois, has about three farms to the 
| mile using current, with an average 
| consumption of 66 kw.-hr. per month 
against an average in the city of 
40 kw.-hr. per month. 

Electrical Merchandising gives 
this picture of the company’s oper- 
ations: - 

It has been found best to put a 
man into each of the 12 districts of 
1,200 to 1,500 farms apiece and have 
|him concentrate in this area. It is 
|not necessary that he be a farmer 
|or talk the farmer’s language, says 
| Mr. Boonstra. This man opens up 
— business by calling on different 
farmers and laying out a _ wiring 
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plan for each place which is ade- 
quate for the job that will be ex- 
pected of it. 

The prospective customer does not 
always sign up when this is done but 
is friendly toward the work. When 
he does sign up, and 661 have done 
so in the first three months of this 
year, with a quota of only 2,500 for 
the entire year, he is assured wiring 
that is up to standard and capable 
of taking care of an electric range 
or any work that will be required of 
it. The wiring itself is turned over 
to any reputable contractor. 

Financing Extensions 

In running in power into new ter- 
ritory, it is the company’s policy to 
break up the cost into fifty months 
or so, and charge it to the farmers 
who enjoy the service. If it costs 
$300 per farmer that means that 
each one guarantees $6 a month for 
50 months. 

If a considerable sum is invested 
in wiring right at the start, the 
farmer is usually content to buy 
smaller appliances. Here as in the 
city, the wishes of the women-folk 
dominate, though they have been 
slow in adopting electric refrigera- 
tion. Fully 97 per cent of the 5,229 
farms served own electric irons. 
Farms offer a market for feed 
grinders (called hammer mills), elec- 
tric water pumps, cream separators 
and small motors, but otherwise the 
same appliances are bought as in 
the town. Following is a _ typical 
farm installation that came in while 
the Electrical Merchandising repre- 
sentative waited. It is for a place 
of 160 acres near Streator, Illinois. 


Fixtures $ 35.30 
Lamps 78 
Cleaner 24.50 
Simplex heater 2... cceccccccsesccsseseee 7.00 
Hot point plate heater... 8.45 
Thor washer 99.75 
Kitchen unit (light) 00000. 4.95 
Frigidaire 178.00 
Wiring 120.05 

Total $478.78 


In another vicinity on ten farms 
the following equipment is in use: 


6 Refrigerators 200.000.0000... $1,770.00 

3 Electric ranges. .................. 513.00 

6 Electric washers .. 

4 Vacuum cleaners 

7 Motors 

8 Radios .... 

ae. eeccnniiacdoks 

BO FE TOI ssc 74.60 

7 Lamps 89.00 

1 Corn popper —.._....... 2.50 

1 Cream separator ................. 142.00 

1 Water heater 40.00 

eS. eras 6.50 

ee eee 16.50 
$5,342.10 


Psychology of Farmer 

“Another error we made when we 
first started,” declared Mr. Boon- 
stra, “was in believing that the 
farmer was greatly interested in the 
cost of doing his chores electrically. 
We discovered that fellows selling 
gas engines understood his psychol- 
ogy much better than we did. A gas 
engine salesman comes along and 
tells him how nice it is to have the 
water all pumped and the silo filled 
without him breaking his back. He 
never mentions that the engine may 
require 10 gallons of gasoline if it 
runs all day. The farmer buys be- 
cause he wants to save his back. 

“The gentleman farmer is a tough 
customer to sell, contrary to appar- 
ent belief. In the first place he is 
usually a man with money and a 
shining mark for everybody. Sec- 
ond, he is often a city man and de- 
mands cost figures on production. 
The bulk of the sales of the Public 
Service Company of Northern Illi- 
nois have been to dyed-in-the-wool 
farmers.” 

Within the next ten years, Mr. 
Boonstra believes, fully 75 per cent 
of the Illinois farms in their terri- 
tory will be electrified. And while 
lights are always the first considera- 
tion of a farmer in putting in elec- 
tricity, bit by bit he will follow in 
the footsteps of his town brothers, 
probably in the same ratio that he 
has done in the past. 

The Public Service Company of 
Northern Illinois operates a model 
farm two miles west of Mundelein 
in Lake County, Illinois. The farm 
is a permanent, progressive exhibit 


Makers of Lime 
May Do More 
Advertising 


The National Lime Association, of 
Washington, D. C., which has con. 
ducted a four-month test advertising 
campaign in business papers, prob. 
ably will extend the plan during the 
coming year, adding five sectional] 
farm papers to the schedule. 

The association met in Chicago 
this week and heard J. W. Chandler, 
of the Thomsen-Ellis Company, Bal- 
timore, outline the new plans. 


Mr. Chandler said that chemical 
uses absorb 52 per cent of the pres. 
ent output of lime; building and en. 
gineering construction, 42 per cent, 
and agriculture, about 8 per cent, 
The last two classes are susceptible 
of great development. 


An association campaign is the 
only way of helping the industry, 
since lime cannot be shipped great 
distances at a profit. 

The publication advertising will 
be supported by several booklets, 
imprinted, in some instances, with 
the name of the individual member 
manufacturer. 

During the Chicago convention, 
the association heard the Westing- 
house Salute to the Lime Industry, 
Norman G. Hough, president of the 
association, was the guest speaker, 
from Chicago. 


Parity in Rates 
Asked by New 


Resolution 


Pointing out that the newspapers 
which charge a higher rate for 
financial advertising than other 
kinds are considerable in number, 
although constituting a decided 
minority, the board of the directors 
of the Financial Advertisers Asso- 
ciation adopted a resolution at its 
recent meeting in Louisville asking 
that it be given parity with other 
classes of advertisers. 

The resolution recited that there 
is no justification for a higher rate 
for financial advertising than for 
other varieties; directed the atten- 
tion of the Advertising Federation 
of America and other organizations 
to the situation, and asked their con- 
sideration of the problem. 


The resolution pledged the co- 
operation of the Financial Adver- 
tisers in obtaining “more equitable 
rate structures” and directed its 
officers to further the work in every 
way possible. 


A B. C. Adds Four 
Advertising Members 


The Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions Chicago, has added four ad- 
vertiser-members in First National 
Pictures, Packer Mfg. Co., William 
Peterman, Inc., and the Van Raalte 
Co., all of New York. 


Paris & Peart, New York, is 4 
new agency member, and the fol- 
lowing newspapers are new mem- 
bers: 

Connersville (Ind.) News Exam- 
iner, Greenfield (Mass.) Daily Re- 
corder, Monroe (La.) Morning Post, 
New York (City) Chief, Niagara 
Falls (Canada) Review, and Santa 
Ana (Cal.) Times. 


C. 1. T. Expands 


The Atlanta, Ga., office of the 
Commercial Investment Trust Corp» 
New York, has been enlarged to 1n- 
clude the purchase of instalment 
paper from dealers in radio, refrig- 
erators and other household appli- 
ances, and from manufacturers of 
industrial equiment. 


Oakland Gets Two 


Garfield Meyer and L. C. Stew 
ard, the latter being assistant mal 
ager of the Dean O. Lippi Co., are 
additions to the Advertising Club 


of electrical home equipment. 


of Oakland, Cal. 
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ADVERTISING AGE 


Women in 
Advertising 


E. Evalyn Grumbine 


Miss E. Evalyn Grumbine, now 
advertising manager of Child Life, 
Chicago, made her first acquaintance 
with the intricacies of the advertis- 
ing business as secretary to Robert 
A. Burton, then advertising manager 
of the paper. 

Later, she was placed in charge of 
school and camp advertising, whence 
it was not a long step to the desk 
labeled “assistant advertising man- 
ager.” In January, 1925, Mr. Bur- 
ton resigned and his erstwhile secre- 
tary assumed his title and duties. 

Miss Grumbine has made good to 
such an extent that she is said to be 
one of the highest-salaried feminine 
executives in the advertising field. 

Her forte is personal production 
in the pursuit of which she has vis- 
ited every State in the Union. 


Drug Paper 
Recalls Dear 
Dead Days 


New York, June 12.—It may be 
treason, but American Druggist in- 
cluded the following in its current 
bulletin, under “Just Ten Years 
Ago”: 

“Analax was advertised as ‘the 
prettiest package on the market.’ 
Beecham’s Pills was the largest ad- 
vertised medicine in the world. Cas- 
toria was 40 years old. Nuxated Iron 
was offering a thousand dollars re- 
ward for arrest of the person who 
was putting out a counterfeit. Lehn 
& Fink was doing quite a business 
with Keepex, which would keep fresh 
eggs fresh. Cascarets ‘discontinued 
the rebate plan forever.’ Ex-Lax 
was advertised as ‘the first pro- 
Prietary medicine to give the drug- 
gist a living profit.’ Listerine sales 
in February were the largest in 40 
years. Druggists were selling ouija 
boards. Parke, Davis called itself 
‘The Cascara House.’ Charles 
Stevenson, Chicago wholesale drug- 
gist, organized a group to back a 
man named Herbert Hoover for 
President. Kotex started. National 
Biscuit Co. owned Sorica Cough 

ps.’ 


Release New Schedules 


The E. H. Brown Advertising 
Agency, Chicago, has released sched- 
ules for the Oconomowoc, Wis., 
Chamber of Commerce, Chicago & 
Joliet, Electric Railway, and Chicago 
& Illinois Valley Railway. News- 
Papers will be used. 


Open N. Y. Office 


National Newspaper Enterprises, 
ne, Dallas, has opened New York 
offices at 50 East 42nd street. The 


organization specializes in news- 
Per feature work, conducting 
uty, charm and health schools. 


ARTIN INDUSTRY 
GETS SPOTLIGHT 
AT BOSTON MEET 


Feminine Thirst for Style Is 
Stressed 


Boston, June 10—Louis D. Gibbs 
of the Edison Electric Illuminating 
Company and president of the Ad- 
vertising Club of Boston, presided at 
the New England Industrial Art 
Conference held here Wednesday. 

The conference, designed to pro- 
mote good taste as an asset in busi- 
ness, was sponsored by the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce, the New 
England Council, the Advertising 
Club of Boston, Associated Indus- 
tries of Massachusetts, and others. 
Vaughn Flannery, Young & Rubi- 
cam, Inc., New York, declared that 
the taste of the American public is 
as good as that of any other nation 
and is steadily improving, but the 
public craves guidance in the matter 
of style. 

“Women have a_ tremendous 
thirst,” he said, “for guidance in the 
matter of design, and they buy mil- 
lions of periodicals that discuss good 
taste. 


The Backward Male 

“As for men in general, they show 
little interest in well designed 
things. It is difficult to name a peri- 
odical of general circulation to men 
that even touches on the subject of 
good taste. The woman is the mod- 
ern market. She makes 85 per cent 
of all the purchases and influences 
most of the remainder. 

“A manufacturer with well styled 
merchandise will find that women 
will meet him half way.” 

That utility and price bases have 
changed to quality and style bases 
in the furniture industry was the 
opinion expressed by Bernard C. 
Jakway, merchandising director of 
the National Home Furnishings Pro- 
gram. 

“Competition among furniture 
manufacturers now involves, directly 
or indirectly, the promotion of art 
and style,” he said. 

“The manufacturer’s artistic prob- 
lem is to produce a chair or rug in 
which both materials and structure 
are properly related to function and 
to invest his design with the aes- 
thetic values of sound proportion, 
graceful and rhythmic line, organ- 


BOATS AT WILMINGTON 


This water color, by Harry Dix, of summer pleasure boats undergoing winter over- 


haul on the Delaware River, is one of the paintings done by layout men of N. W. Ayer 
& Son, Inc., now on exhibition in the Philadelphia agency’s galleries. 


ically developed ornament and pleas- 
ing coloring. 

“The artistic problem of the re- 
tailer, on the other hand, is to sell 
these furnishings on the basis of 
beauty and harmony, and what they 
will do to make the consumer’s home 
attractive.” 


Alan Bement, director of the Art 
Center, New York, told the confer- 
ence that “a decade ago the work of 
stylists was confined to the chang- 
ing fashions in women’s wear. To- 
day the work of the stylist is looked 
upon by the aggressive manufac- 
turer as an essential function in the 
process of merchandising. 


An Essential Factor 


“Everything produced for human 
use is affected by the modern appre- 
ciation of and demand for style. Of 
course, the extraordimary demand fer 
capable stylists has brought into the 
field individuals lacking in the best 
possible preparation for their work, 
and attendant unsatisfactory results 
impede progress and may bring the 
profession into disrepute. 

“This danger threatens despite the 
sound and constructive efforts of 
gifted, well-trained stylists, and it 
is the hope of those with the success 
of the movement at heart that means 
will be found whereby students may 
have the advantages of actual indus- 
trial experience before entering in- 
dustry as style advisors and indus- 


trial artists.” 


‘American Boy’ 
Suggested by 
One of Them 


Detroit, June 11.— The American 
Boy, which is rated one of the pub- 
lishing successes of the generation, 
was started almost accidentally, G. 
O. Ellis, its publisher, said today. 


In 1899 his niece and her brother, 
“Bill” Sprague, were quarantined as 
a result of diphtheria. Bill’s father 
was given the task of amusing his 
son while the quarantine kept the 
whole family indoors. The latter ex- 
pressed his disapproval of the juve- 
nile publications then available, and 
made a definite suggestion to the 
older Sprague, who was at that time 
publishing books and magazines for 
lawyers. 


“Dad,” he said, “why don’t you 
start a magazine for boys? Don’t 
put anything in it about girls, at 
all.” 


Later the suggestion was taken 
up seriously. All of the experts pre- 
dicted its failure. Thomas Balmer, 
a famous advertising man thirty 
years ago, said that not only could 
a juvenile publication not succeed, 
but that it would have no chance in 
an inland city like Detroit. In spite 


of all the adverse comment, The 


American Boy was established. It 
took six years and $350,000 to put 
it over. 

“Bill” Sprague lived to see the 
success of the publication for whose 
birth he was responsible. He lost his 
life in 1918 while serving as a naval 
aviator during the last days of the 
great war. 
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Advertising 
Plates 


¢¢P & A” stands for the BEST there is 
in plates and mats, and for the kind 
of quick, interested, intelligent ser- 
viee that advertisers appreciate. 


Pp & A” Service is evidenced in the 
eo-operation they give to customers 
—in the pressure they are capable 
of applying to make insertion dates. 


Electrotypes 
Nieckeltypes 
Lead Moulds 
Stereotypes 
Newspaper Matrices 


Thirty years continuous 
helpful service to advertisers 


Partridge & Anderson Gompanhy 


LLOYD C. PARTRIDGE, President 


712 Federal Street - 


Chicago 
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REDUCE YOUR COST 
OF SELLING ©. B Letters, ost, Cards, 


PectageandTheMall Sv tnagesioe— 
| tage monthly magazine— 
ipablished Sontinugaely since 1915—is entirely 

devoted to Direct Mai féverticing ond Selling. 
Tells how to reduce selling cost. ll of sound 
business ideas, information and facts. $2.00 a 
year. At end of year, we return $4.00 if. you are 
not satisfied. Send 25c for sample copy. 


Postage and Mail 68 35th Street 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


THE LETTER SHOP, 


Addressing, 
Mimeographing, 

Letters 

Telephone Wah, 8655-8656 


Inc. 


Multigraphing, 
Individual 


440 Se. Dearborn §t., Chieaco, 1 


ADVERTISE IN 
The Navy’s Greatest Pub'ication 
WE....are the ONLY Naval Publication 
that reaches BOTH Officers and Men. 
New York hicago 
£0 246 Fifth Ave H. W. Calderwood 
S$. J. Scott 5652 Augusta St., Aus. Sta 


peg UNITED | STATES MANY’ WEEKLY 
--* 


on 
NANYoc#” The Navy Sates NEWSPAPER 


Cream! 


HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT reaches 
the cream of its field, all over the 
country—the leading institutions ev- 
erywhere, comprising the best in 
quality and the bulk of the market 
in quantity. 

Recent surveys of our circulation 
largest cities in the 
n the East and one in 
the West, are available to those in- 
terested in this rich market. They 
lead strikingly and convincingly to 
the conclusion suggested above. 

You can reach the hospital market 
with high efficiency and rono 
through HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT, 
receiving without additional charge a 
complete sales service—directory, 
daily information bulletin and list- 
ing of your literature. 


Let_us help you get your share of 
one on spent 
every month by the hospitals. 


HOSPITAL 
MANAGEMENT 


Member A.B.C.—A.B.P, 
537 S. Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


ODAY they are teen 

age girls, forming 

their life-time prefer- 
ences and buying habits. 
Today you can persuade 
them with your advertising 
message at a fraction of the 
expense involved in trying, 
later, to alter their fixed 
opinions. 

Soon, very soon, these 
girls will be the home 
makers of tomorrow. They, 
and their mothers, are now 
reading THE AMERICAN 
GIRL. Why not make us 
prove this 


Tle (7. 
Ameri2anGirl 
THE MAGAZINE FOR ALL GIRLS 


Published by Girl Scouts, Inc. 
670 Lexington Ave., New York 
S. E. MCKEOWN 
Business Manager 
N. H. JONES, Advertising 
Chicago 
POWERS & STONE, Inc. 
First Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
N. Y. State & N. E. 
Powers & Stone, Inc. 
369 Lexington Ave., N.Y.C. 
Philadelphia 
HARRY E. HYDE 
548 Drexel Building 
MEMBER A.B. C. 
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GIVE THE ARTIST 
MORE LATITUDE 
URGES FLAGE 


Notable Draws is Ful House at 
St. Louis 


(Continued from Page 1) 


ferences to discuss the drawings, n 
requests tc do them all over again, 
thin out the heroine's lips or wide: 
the stripe in the hero’s pajamas.” 

The only rule he has met has been 
in the case of the Hearst magazines, 
which do not portray illustrations of 
beds, Mr. Flagz said, adding that 
“Ray Long rarely goes to bed.” 

Here is his picture of art in ad- 
vertising: 


“Advertising in America, in spite | ~ 


of it being the pride of the conti- 
nent, is shackled with inhibitions 
and timidity which are caused by 
the middle-class prejudices of the 
client. No matter how bulbous with 
millions he may be, he is afraid, as 
a rule, to take what the advertising 
man knows would be best for him. 

“The welter of commonplace and 
vulgar advertising in America is 
due, in my far from humble opinion, 
directly to the pompous, potbellied 
prejudices of plutocracy—if you 
like p’s.” 

“Hicks” Are Myth 

Saying that the eternal alibi of 
the advertiser is that “we are ap- 
pealing to the great middle-class 
small-town hick,” Mr. Flagg con- 
tinued: 

“I have always felt that this tra- 
dition is not only unproved but is 
bum psychology. In the first place, 
the ‘hick’ probably feels superior to 
those of us who reside in the big 
towns—so why play down to him? 

“There are no waste spaces in 
America today. Muncie, Indiana, is 
Miami, Florida. New York is East 
St. Louis, and Birmingham, Ala- 
Hollywood, California. 
This may not be literally so, but 
enough so for practical purposes.” 

Mr. Flagg gave this recipe for 
good art in advertising: 

“Choose your artist. Get the best 
you can find, regardless of geog- 
raphy or nationality. 

“After catching him, consult him 
on the layout, instead of confining 
him to the arbitrary limitations of 
the original layout conceived by 
yourselves with the help of a slave 
in your art department. 

“The ordinary method is like get- 
ting a piano-tuner to make out a 
recital program for Rachmaninoff. 
It is not only insulting—it’s dumb. 

“It makes me laugh sardonically 
when I think of the difference in the 
amount of respect shown to artists 
in Europe and in America. 


Definition of Artist 

“To the ordinary business man in 
this country an artist is a sort of 
harmless pansy who sits around in 
a velvet jacket with a bowl of co- 
caine on one knee and a nude model 
on the other. If he makes money 
he’s a good artist—otherwise he’s a 
Pomeranian in pants.” 

As for modernistic art, Mr. Flagg 
has some definite thoughts anent it. 

“IT call it an unpleasant growth,” 
he commented. “I would as soon 
own the head of Guiteau, President 
Garfield’s murderer, in a jar of alco- 
hol as one of these alleged works of 
art.” 


He suggested it would serve the 
approving critics right if their chil- 
dren grew up and produced some of 
the modern art they rave about. 

“The disease seems to be abating, 
however,” Mr. Flagg suggested. 

“So I’m afraid the new genera- 
tion of aspiring artists will really 
have to learn to draw” he said. “It’s 
a long, hard job. I’m sorry to say it 
takes a lifetime.” 

To indicate that he is both versa- 
tile and adamant on this score, Mr. 


—— 


MR. FLAGG SHOWS JUST HOW IT’S DONE 


Photo by St. Louis Times 


Famous artist does a little job of sketching in charcoal for the St. Louis Club. 


Flagg read this little poem, which 
was born on the train en route to 
St. Louis: 

Poor little tumor 

Don’t you cry, 

You'll be in Vanity Fair, 

Bye and bye. 

Mr. Flagg suggested that indi- 

rectly, the war gave great impetus 
to better art in advertising. 


Art During War 

“During the war and before the 
draft a number of us who were too 
old or too scared to fight prostituted 
our talents by making posters in- 
citing a large mob of young men 
who had never done anything to us, 
to hop over and get shot at,” he re- 
called. 


“I’m afraid I did more than my 
share in that pusillanimous business. 
We sold the war to youth. 

“That was advertising on a bigger 
and meaner scale than ever before. 
Now in times of peace the adver- 
tiser can take no such advantage of 
his client. He cannot call you a 
skunk if you don’t buy his wares. 
That is, nobody but the insurance 
man. 

“My friend, Luis Mora, the 
painter, did some war posters and in 
the enthusiasm of the moment, de- 
clared that it not only was not be- 
neath the dignity of a painter to do 
posters, but was positively a splendid 
and appropriate outlet for his tal- 
ents. But his enthusiasm evidently 
died for I have never seen another 
poster of his. Or he may have tried 
to do some for some advertising 
concern and found out just how 
fleeting time can be. 


Relative Prices 
“That is why we charge adver- 
tisers ten times as much as we do 
an editor.” 


In his prelude, Mr. Flagg soft- 
ened his criticism considerably. 

“Advertisers,” he suggested, “are 
poets gone wrong.” 


Mr. Flagg availed himself of ar- 
tistic license by lighting a cigaret 
during the course of his address. 

Officers and members of the Pro- 
fessional Artists’ Association, which 
was organized only this year, occu- 
pied seats at the speakers’ table. 
President Shultz said that the asso- 
ciation was formed to “exploit the 
abilities of St. Louis advertising ar- 
tists and the superior work they are 
doing; to secure a co-operative re- 
lationship between the art buyers of 
St. Louis and the artists; and to 


develop local and national recogni- 
tion of the best in art in St. Louis.” 

Mr. Shultz introduced Brian P. 
Burnes, vice-president of the P. A. 
A.; John J. Eppensteiner, secretary; 
Wallace Bassford, treasurer; Charles 
G. Brethauer, contact; and the fol- 
lowing members: 

Phil Davis and J. P. Sauerwein, 
Triad Studios; Harry Doerr, Mis- 
souri Pacific Lines; Herbert Fox, 


Frederic Gerecke, Chester Heflinger, 
Fred W. Heuser, Frank Krieg; Les- 
ter M. Levin, Ad-Craft Studios; E. 
A. Luchtemeyer, Skinner & Kennedy 
Stationery Co.; Frank A. Mahon, R 
Wilson McCoy; Charles Byron Me- 
Daniel, Frank B. Nuderscher, H. W. 
Pirie, C. H. Pollihan, I. Marion 
Richardson; Alvin E. Schmidt, Vin- 
cent Ujka; Paul Van Tuyl, Graphic 
Studios and Carl Walters. 
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DRAMATIC TURN 
TO BE GIVEN TO 
FURNITURE COPY 


industry Prepares for Fall 
Style Show 


Indianapolis, June 10.—‘It is here 
that memories are made.” 

This is the new theme of the Na- 
tional Home Furnishings Program, 
to be launched via six magazines, 
900 radio stations, and home fur- 
nishings sections in daily papers 
throughout the country in August. 

The advertising thus far has 
shown the necessity of good furnish- 
ings in the attainment of social suc- 
cess. In the new series, their place 
in raising a family will be indicated. 

The August publicity will be in 
anticipation of the National Home 
Furnishings Style Show, to be staged 
in many cities simultaneously Sept. 
26-Oct. 4. A National style show 
was planned for Chicago in the 
spring, but fell through. The numer- 
ous local affairs will meet objections 
made to a central exposition. 

Plans for the shows are well ad- 
vanced in Chicago, Boston, St. Louis 
and Detroit. Inter-city shows are 
planned in some sections, Rock Island 
and Moline, Ill., co-operating with 
Davenport, Ia., in this way. 

Five field men are encouraging 
dealers to co-operate and one asso- 
ciation representative is visiting 
manufacturing centers to apprise 
furniture makers of developments. 

A definite plan of organization is 
suggested by the National Associa- 
tion for the local displays. 


Survey Gave Facts 

Two years ago, after some years 
of agitation within the association, 
the Millis Advertising Co., Indianap- 
olis, was engaged to conduct a sur- 
vey of the field. Published in booklet 
form, with the title “Why People 
Don’t Buy Furniture” the report 
showed a demoralized industry, in- 
tense competition by price-cutting, 
and price and term advertising for 
the existing market, almost no effort 
to cultivate the possible market, and 
a dropping volume despite the in- 
crease in population and purchasing 
power. 

The line of action devised to 
combat this situation is in the hands 
of a Board of Trustees, in which 
are equally represented the National 
Retail Furniture Association, com- 
posed of retail dealers in furniture 
and allied lines, and the National 
Association of Furniture Manufac- 
turers, made up of manufacturers 
of all merchandise coming under the 
general classification of house fur- 
nishings, including floor coverings, 
draperies, stoves, refrigerators and 
household hardware, together with 
the suppliers of all materials used 
in their manufacture. 

A fund-raising campaign, based 
on a percentage of sales, netted 
approximately $4,500,000 from about 
2,500 subscribers. This amount is 
being spread over a four-year pro- 
gram, at the rate of a little more 
than $1,000,000 a year. An equal 
amount is being spent by individual 
members, chiefly in newspapers. 

_ This fund provides for all effort, 
including special advertising of the 
fall shows. 


Four Types of Effort 

The industry’s sales promotion 
efforts fall into four general divi- 
Slons: a national advertising cam- 
Paign; tie-up service to individual 
ealers; a course in selling methods 
for the retailers’ sales staffs, and 
the National Home Furnishings 
Style Shows. 
National magazines have been 
Used exclusively for the associa- 
tion’s advertising, directed by the 
illis Agency. The first year’s 
schedule, which ends with the Sep- 
tember issues, included 49 pages in 
color, divided among eight maga- 


CALENDAR OF OPERATIONS FOR 


National 
Home Furnishings Style Show 


In Your Store, Sept. 26-Oct. 4, 1930 


G—Group activity 1—Individual et: tivit, 
H—Handled by National louie” 
G May 15-20 Informal talks with other subscribing dealers 
n your city. 
G May 26 1 meeting of local group—committees 
appoin le 
G June214 Initial work by committees (write National 
uarters for publicity material). 
I June5 Call store meeting to discuss Style Show. 
I Junei6 Consider a and decide on 
feature displaye and store improvements. 
I June 20 riepescnw ciate windows 
addin ing. 
I July 1-20 Buy Style Show merchandise for windows, 
model rooms and floor displays. 
H July 15 Educational talks for Style Show programs sent 
rom National Headquarters. 
I Aagust 12 Call store meeting to discuss plans for show 
including announcement of features and assign- 
ts ment of men for specia! duties. 
Sept.15 Work on store improvements. 
I August 25 Start preparation of local publicity, including 
ei 
I Sept. 2 yist of all ties necessary for epecial 
features, and aon someone with responsi- 
bility for producing them. 
Gl 2e-beet peter announcing Style Show appear 
on 
G Sept.5 Contact with local to work 
started on special section Tor Style x hne 
up getpsnaenen, ushers, etc. 
H Sept.10 Style Show advertisement, October McCall's 
| my "os and an 
G Sept. 11 ps Show - news release to papers and 
jo stations. 
G Sept. 12-20 Fublie relations committee calla on echoole snd 
e 
H Sept.15 Style Show adv., October Pictorial Review. 
1 Sept. 15-25 Store meetings and rehearsals of features. 
G Sept. Daily or two-day releases by publicity com- 
e bm . - to local newspapers and radio stati 
H_ Sept. 20 Style Show advertisement, October Woman's 
G 


vari tions— 
be followed by cpgeial publicity to local news- 
on days ti 
Sept. 22-25 Install window and i y 
24 Set up special Style Show merc! i 
Saturday Evening Post multiple-page an- 


nouncement appears. 
pomen-utde radio program announcing Style 


a Hf HE FEE 


ityle Show special section in local newspaper. 

Special Style Show newspaper ads where spe- 

cial section is not used. 

Local radio program on Style Show if desired. 

vies! chase 60 clove Uy manager and do 
ment 


“2 90 — om 


> 
83 BS RR RESK B 


tyle Show opens. 
American Weekly multiple-page Style Show 
Style Show continues throughout entire week 
y| continues entire 
with special daily features, newspaper and 
radio publicity and advertising. 


£. 
i 


©N.1. P,P. 1900 


zines. The schedule for the second 
year will distribute 62 pages among 
13 magazines. 

The primary dealer tie-up has 
been through a 24-page booklet; 
“Capturing Charm With Home Fur- 
nishings,” procurable without charge 
from any dealer displaying the asso- 
ciation’s emblem. Another booklet, 
which gives particular attention to 
the arrangement of furniture in 
groups, is also being featured. 

Other service to dealers includes 
mats for newspaper advertising, 
posters for outdoor advertising, 
signs, cards and _ supplementary 
booklets. Most of this is provided 
without charge and quantities above 
quota are furnished at cost. The 
association also provides material 
for newspapers which wish to run 
special furniture sections, using the 
Detroit Times as a model. 


Improve Retail Selling 


The purpose of the course in sell- 
ing methods is to equip the retail 
salesman to compete successfully 
with the interior decorator, as well 
as to increase his efficiency from 
the straight selling standpoint. The 
means is a correspondence course, 
“The Road to Higher Earnings,” 
prepared by Bernard C. Jakway, in 
collaboration with several specialists. 
It consists of six units, each treat- 
ing a specific subject, sent out at 
intervals of from four to six weeks. 

The first unit of the course is 
titled “The Art of Room Arrange- 
ment.” It includes typical layouts 
and sample work sheets which the 
customer and salesman can use in 
working out problems of furniture 
arrangement, together with a list of 
questions. The customer’s answers 
to the questions give the salesman 
the information necessary to make 
pertinent suggestions. 

The second unit is designed to 
make the salesman familiar with the 
basic principles of color arrange- 
ment by illustration and experiment. 
It will include a device for repro- 
ducing in miniature the floor and 
one wall of a room in the average 
home. With this and color cards to 
represent wall finishes, woodwork, 
floor coverings, draperies and up- 
holstery materials, the salesman can 
approximate the actual color set-up 
of a room for the guidance of the 
customer. ; 

The third unit will discuss “Con- 
struction and Technique of Furni- 
ture” and will be accompanied with 
appropriate illustrative material. 
The fourth section will present 
“Style as a Selling Problem,” while 
the last two units will treat in detail 
the furnishing of the various rooms 
of the home. 

The association suggests that a 


Country to See 
Real Washington 


Washington, June 12.—The 
best-advertised face in the his- 
tory of the world is probably 
not an accurate likeness. The 
George Washington Bicenten- 
nial Commission will choose 
the most authentic portrait of 
the Father of His Country and 
print hundreds of thousands of 
copies for the 200th anniver- 
sary of his birth in 1932. 


study class be organized in each 
store. 


A special program of radio adver- 
tising featuring an address by a 
nationally prominent woman, pages 
in the October issues of McCall’s, 
Cosmopolitan, Pictorial Review and 
Woman’s Home Companion, and 
multiple pages in The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post and the American Weekly, 
together with the co-operative news- 
paper advertising of local dealers, 
will announce the fall shows. Other 
magazines being used are The De- 
lineator and the Ladies’ Home 
Journal. 


Minneapolis Golf 
Crown to Whippler 


Ed Whippler, advertising director, 
Sparks Publishing Co., was crowned 
golf champion of the Minneapolis 
Advertising Club at its annual Golf- 
aroo at the Minnetonka Country 
Club June 4. Mr. Whippler shot an 
85 gross to beat out Rube Ohman of 
the A. M. Chesher Printing Com- 
any and Carl Peterson of the Paper 
Supply Company, both of whom 
turned in cards of 86. 

C. W. Covington was second low 
gross scorer and also shot one over 
par on the four dog leg holes to win 
a pedigreed pup donated by Elmer 
W. Leach, a club member and one 
of the youngest dog show managers 
in the country. 

Fred Schubert, formerly with the 
Herr Advertising Agency, likewise 
won a prize for his gross but of a 
slightly different nature. As a mem- 
ber of the “beginners’ foursome,” 
composed of H. O. Peterson and 
Charles Brown of the Olmsted-Hew- 
itt Agency and C. W. Bowen he 
grossed 263 for the 18 holes. A to- 
tal of 775 strokes was required by 
this foursome to “get home.” 


In all 100 advertising men enjoyed 
the party arranged by the commit- 
tee of which Rube Ohman was the 
head. Approximately 150 prizes, 
donated by Minneapolis merchants, 
were distributed. 

Incidentally, Ward Olmsted, pres- 
ident, turned in a card of 170 to win 
the “extra special” event. The 
award was “engineered” by the com- 
mittee and was a real live rooster. 


Harper & Bros. Now 
Publishing “Polo” 


Polo, the only publication in this 
country devoted to that game, has 
been taken over by Polo Magazine, 
Inc., a subsidiary of Harper and 
Brothers. Beginning with the June 
issue, Polo was published in an en- 
tirely new format with the page size 
increased and with a cover in four 
colors. Peter Vischer, one of the 
foremost American authorities on 
polo, continues as editor. 

Polo, now in its fourth year of 
publication, has been broadened to 
include elaborately illustrated arti- 
cles on hunting, coaching, aviation, 
yachting, travel, financial, and real 
estate. 

The past few years have seen in- 
terest in polo steadily grow in this 
country and it will reach its highest 
point this fall because of the inter- 
national games. These matches will 
be covered in great detail by Polo 
Magazine from the arrival of the in- 
vading team from Great Britain to 
the final chukker in September. Spe- 
cial articles, elaborately illustrated 
by writers who know polo, yachting 
and other gentleman-sports will be 
featured in the future. 

Business offices have been moved 
to the Harper Building, 49 East 
88rd Street, New York. The sale 
was made by the Quigley Publishing 
Co., Chicago, which began the pub- 
lication of the magazine in June, 
1927. F. E. M. Cole, Inc., with of- 
fices at 25 North Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, has been appointed mid- 


west representative. 
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Direct Mail Prominently Featured in the Doughnut Foreign Sales Chart Recently 
Exhibited at New England Export Conference. 


Clark New Boss of 
Indianapolis Club 


Roscoe C. Clark of Eli Lilly & 
Co., advertising research director, 
was elected president of the Adver- 
tising Club of Indianapolis at the 
annual meeting May 29, defeating 
Ken Mosiman of the Associated Let- 
ter Service. 


Russel C. Rottger, vice-president 
of the Indiana Bell Telephone Com- 
pany, was elected vice-president. 
Russell Etter of Rhoades-Hice-Et- 
ter, Inc., was elected treasurer. 

Directors elected were Briant 
Sando, president of the Sando Ad- 
vertising Co.; Ernest Cohn, Homer 
McKee Co.; Roland M. Schmedel, 
Indianapolis News; R. E. Melcher, 
General Outdoof Advertising Co., 
and Frank B. Flanner of Flanner 
& Buchanan. Karl C. Wolfe, who 
will retire June 30 as president, 
will become automatically a direc- 
tor for next year. 

The new officers will be installed 
June 26 at a chicken dinner at the 
country home of Mr. Sando near 
Oaklandon, Ind. At this meeting, 
Horace E. Ryan of L. S. Ayres & 
Co., who was one of the six char- 
ter members of the club in 1904, 
will be a guest of honor. 


Lester C. Nagley is secretary~ 
manager of the club, with offices at 
901 Continental Bank Bldg. The 
club has maintained a paid sec- 
retary for the past nine years. 


J. W. Maller Succumbs 
to Appendicitis 

Julius W. Muller, 63, well known 
New York newspaper man, special 
writer and author of more than a 
dozen books, died of appendicitis at 
Santa Barbara, Calif., June 9. 

For sixteen years he was asso- 
ciated with the Mergenthaler Lino- 
type Company, and was the editor 
of the “Linotype Bulletin” and the 
“Linotype Magazine.” 

In November, 1925, he and Mrs. 
Muller, who survives, sailed for Eu- 
rope, and for four and a half years 
he was engaged in many cities there, 
in Asia, Africa, and the Orient, in 
literary and typographic research 
for the Linotype Company and 
other organizations. At the time of 
his death he was working on a book 
on fifteenth century literature. 


Mr. Muller had a distinguished 
career in the newspaper and maga- 
zine world. In his early twenties he 
was city editor of the New York 
World. On the New York Press he 
was city editor, managing editor, 
Sunday editor, advertising manager 
and assistant publisher, successively. 
Later he was editorial manager of 
the McClure Newspaper Syndicate, 
and associated closely with many of 
the McClure undertakings. 


During the World War he was ap- 
pointed American staff correspond- 
ent of the Stars and Stripes. He 
contributed poetry, fiction and spe- 
cial articles to the leading maga- 
zines of the country, and was the 
author of a dozen or more books. 
Two of them, “The Invasion of 
America,” and the “A B C of Ameri- 
can Defense,” which appeared seri- 
ally in newspapers just before the 
entrance of the United States in the 
World War, and later in book form, 
played an important part in rousing 
this nation to the importance of in- 
tervention. 


He was a member of the New 
York Newspaper Club and of the 
Silurians. : 


May Amend 


Food Law 


Washington, D. C., June 12. 
—The Senate has ssed S. 
1,133, authorizing the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to estab- 
lish a standard of quality for 
canned goods and to prescribe 
the form of statement which 
must appear on each package 
or label of canned foods which 
fall below the standards fixed 
by him. 


Appoints Cleveland Agency 

The Vallen Electrical Company, 
Akron, Ohio, has appointed Byerly- 
Humphrey & Prentke, Inc., Cleve- 
land advertising agency, to direct 
the advertising of its Vallen screen 
modifier. Business papers and di- 
rect mail are used. 


VO-AGs 


Tackle Big Jobs 
Here’s a complete home—five rooms 
and bath—built by a group of Voca- 
tional Agriculture boys — from cement 


foundation to the fire proof roof. 


Practical instruction of this kind stim- 
ulates desires for better farm homes 
and more modern conveniences, amon 
the 170,000 young farm men enroll 
in the 5,000 Smith-Hughes and other 
Agricultural Schools. 

Better Farm Equipment and Methods 
reaches EVERY VO-AG High School in 
the U.S.; also ALL State Supervisors 
and the Agricultural Departments of 
ALL State Colleges. 


More detailed information from 


Better Farm Equipment 
and Methods 


806 Pine Street - St. Louis, Mo. 


The Wagon Jobber 


is he important? 


¢ Whe is he? What prod- 
ucts does he distribute? 
What place does he oc- 
cupy in the distribution 
of food? 


@ The answers to these 
questions, plus a lot of 
other information and 
up-to-the-minute news 
of the food distributing 
field will be féund in the 
July issue of 


The New Era in 


FOOD DISTRIBUTION 


37 W. Van Buren St. Chicago 
295 Madison Ave. New York 
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ROBERTS SADLY 
EXPLAINS ABOUT 
BABY PICTURES 


Not Quite as Easy as It Looks, 
He Says 


Philadelphia, June 12.—Baby 
photographs, in which the subjects 
pose with professional finish that a 
movie star might envy, attract im- 


“Now, what?” 


mediate attention in the Johnson & 
Johnson national advertising, fea- 
turing baby toiletries. 

Asked where he found such tal- 
ented youngsters, H. Armstrong 
Roberts, the photographer, explained 
that the remarkable results were 
not due to magic but to genuinely 
hard work. 

“When I want baby pictures,” he 
said, “I advertise in Philadelphia 
newspapers, outlining the require- 
ments and offering suitable compen- 
sation to parents. 

“Here my troubles begin. An av- 
erage of 100 mothers and as many 
children answer each advertisement, 
but only about one out of ten is 
suitable. It is no feat to convince 
any parent that her child is ex- 
traordinary, but did you ever try to 
tell one that such was not the case? 

Baby Knows Best 

“The troubles continue when I set 
to work with the ten or twelve that 
appear satisfactory. Temperament 
is by no means confined to adults. 
There are times when the final out- 
come is no photographs at all.” 

Mr. Roberts has found that he is 
lucky if he gets good pictures of one 
baby out of 35 or 40 models. Some 
of these are used for current orders 
and others are filed away for possi- 
ble future use. 

The families of friends have pro- 
vided Mr. Roberts with many desir- 
able baby models. On one occasion 
a friend brought in a baby of a type 
that he particularly wanted, and for 
four days he made photographs of 
this baby in every conceivable pose. 
They proved a Godsend later on 
when a difficult order came in. 

In anticipation of a _ possible 
dearth of baby models, Mr. Roberts 
had the foresight to provide himself 
with a permanent member of the 
studio staff—a particularly attrac- 
tive baby girl of his own, whose pic- 
tures have proved to be some of the 
best he has made for advertising 
purposes. 

A new system was adopted by 
Young & Rubicam, New York 
agency in charge of the Johnson & 
Johnson advertising. The startling 
histrionic ability exhibited by the 
youngsters is not due to their co- 
operation in reading the copy and 
posing accordingly, but to the fact 
that the copy writer makes selec- 
tions from the Roberts collection 
and writes the copy to fit. 


Shake Hands with 
Mr. Camco, the 
New Salesman 


New York, June 12.—“Camco, the 
Robot salesman, successor to Sitting 
Bull” is regarded as one of the most 
significant figures in the merchan- 
dising field by the Crowell Publish- 
ing Co., publisher of the Woman’s 
Home Companion, The American 
Magazine, Collier’s, Farm and Fire- 
side and The Mentor. 

In its new book, “These Merchan- 
dising Changes and the National 
Magazine,” the company said of the 
new figure, to be seen not only in 
front of cigar stores but many 
others: 

“Camco teday is not a symbol of 
what Sitting Bull was fifty years 
ago, but a symbol of what is coming 
rather than of what is passing. He 
is a descendant of the penny-in-the- 
slot vending machines, that clicked 
forth a stick of gum, a square of 
chocolate, or a handful of peanuts. 
But Camco does far more compli- 
cated jobs, in exchange for the con- 
sumer’s nickel, dime or quarter, than 
did his simple forebears—as befits 
one who is taking such an important 
place in present-day merchandising. 

“He not only changes your money, 
serves you with cigarets, candy and 
neatly packed handkerchiefs—but he 
speaks to you as well, thanking you 
in pleasant if somewhat metallic 
tones, and perhaps mentioning the 
selling phrase of the nationally ad- 
vertised brand he happens to carry. 

“Camco is now rapidly extending 
his sphere, and setting up in busi- 
ness in grocery stores, drug stores, 
delicatessen and chain stores in 
many sections of the country. From 
him the housewife can buy nation- 
ally known brands of tea, coffee, 
chocolate, fruit, preserves, sandwich 
spread, peanut butter, olives, pickles 
and other commodities. And it seems 
only a matter of a short time before 
he will also serve us with tooth- 
pastes, toilet soaps, taleum powders, 
face powders, face creams, shaving 
creams, mouthwashes, tooth-brushés 
and other items too numerous to 
mention. 

“The Robot salesman is one of the 
most significant factors in present- 
day merchandising and in his brief 
span of life he has already given 
conclusive proof of the overturn in 
merchandising methods that has 
occurred since the heyday of his 
predecessor, Sitting Bull.” 


Use Advertising 
ToBar American 


Cars Abroad 


Washington, D. C., June 12.—Au- 
tomobile dealers in Switzerland have 
been using advertisements in the 
daily papers of that country to let 
the public in on some inside stuff, 
according to reports received by the 
Department of Commerce. 

Much of the advertising has been 
directed at American cars. A group 
of representatives of European cars 
has run a campaign attacking Amer- 
ican automobiles over a period of 
several months. 

For the time being, however, this 
advertising has been abandoned in 
favor of a new attack on the re- 
organized Martini Works. The latter 
used full pages to ask support for a 
Swiss product, and the European 
dealers replied with advertising 
claiming that the Martini is an old 
friend in a new guise—in other 
words, the German Wanderer 
slightly changed. 

The advertising asserted that the 
parts are imported from Germany 
and assembled in the Martini fac- 
tory in Switzerland. 


G. C. Frolich Becomes 


Liggett Sales Manager 


George C. Frolich has become gen- 
eral sales manager of the United 
ag Co., of Boston, succeeding H. 
L. Simpson. Mr. Frolich was the 
creator of the Puretest line, one of 
the qemenens. successes of the 
drug business. He has been general 
manager of the medicine department 
of the United Drug Co. since 1923. 


THE BROADWAY LIMITED ALL SET TO GO McGraw-Hill to Build 


meas —_ The McGraw-Hill Publishing Comm 

a F pany, New York, will begin cgmm 
/ struction of its new business hom 
in August, James H. McGraw, J 
vice-president, announced. It wil] iN 
situated on West 42nd street, rug” 
ning through to 4ist, betweamm 
Eighth and Ninth avenues, and wil 
bear the company’s name. 


“Macon News” Sold 


W. T. Anderson and P. T. Ané 
son, president and editor of 
Macon, Ga., Telegraph, have bougim 
the Macon News, an afternoon papam 
from R. L. McKenney, publisher 
35 years. i 


Storage Men to Adverti 


Plans for a Dominion-wide advemm 
tising campaign were approved # 
the Canadian Storage and Transfemy 
men’s Association at its 12th annual 
meeting at Toronto. ; 


Spurr to Europe 


E. B. Spurr has joined Erwi 
Wasey & Co. and will become mam 
ager of one of its Europeqmim 
branches. He was formerly with ti 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 


Jordan with Crescent 


T. M. Jordan has become 
chandising manager of the Crescemf 
Mfg. Co., Seattle, after nine yeamy 
with the Sun Maid Raisin Growenm™ 
Association. 


You can’t go with it, however, as this section of the Limited 
was merely one of the window displays on exhibition at the 
meeting of the Eastern District Display Men’s Association in 
New York this week. 
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Marooned! Cast away! Either would make the blood run 
cold....and if one’s interest in the contemporary world was 
keen, broad, intelligent, how particularly horrible it would be to 
languish where the printed word never came! Then one would 
dream of TIME, the One and Only Weekly Newsmagazine. 


TIME is the One and Only Weekly Newsmagazine.... From every ’ 
available news-source TIME digs, chops, or boils out “all the news of all@ 
the world, every week’’.... This information, verified, is then compressed 7 
into brief, vivid paragraphs, which record the significant facts... a 
TIME’S first paragraph tells exactly what the President of the U. S. has : 
been doing during the last seven days. Next his Cabinet passes in review. aim 
Thence, with swift logic and no words wasted, TIME gives the newsil 
concerning everything from Politics to Pugilism .... Art to Aeronautics 7 
.... Yet TIME is strictly limited to 80 pages, including advertisements, ] 


To 300,000 intelligent people whose interests transcend their | 
own class, community, country, TIME is an Essential Magazine 
—their Desert Island Magazine Choice, if they had to make one. 


To exactly whom is TIME essential? Write the 
Promotion Manager for the cold, hardboiled q 
analysis of every one of TIME’S Akron sub- q 
scribers ....205 East 42nd Street, New York. 


TIME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 


am essential magazine 
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